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PURPOSE 



The Community College Journal for Research and Planning provides a 
forum for the exchange of information among members of the associate 
and among professional colleagues in the field of research and planning. 
The Journal is multi-purpose and diverse in its articles and information; 
however, it is unified in its purpose to be of service to professionals working 
in the field of Community College research, management and planning. 

The Journal is designed to provide an outlet for research and discussion 
on issues important to community college researchers and planners. It 
also serves as an information source for all elements of higher education 
interested in institutional management. The Journal meets a need to com- 
municate the findings and achievement of research and planning profes- 
sionals concerned with issues of concern to community colleges. 
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pass a College Level Academic Skills Test before proceeding to the junior year 
in Florida's state universities (ED 238, 481). 

What is the role of the institutional research officer in this new climate? 
Since English and Mathematics are the two subjects most often tested, the 
faculty in those disciplines are usually associated with the testing activities, at 
least to the extent of selecting or creating the instruments. They may also feed 
back information about student success But the testing process must be 
administered by a college group that has continuity, facilities, and expertise m 
managing large-scale test administration that cuts across academic depart- 
ments. That is where the research and planning office enters, especially in 
institutions where there is no assessment center or testing bureau. This role fits 
in with the overall activities of research and planning officers because the test 
data are useful in predicting enrollments, transfer rates, retention, and cur- 
riculum planning. And test results can be merged with other data sets for max- 
imum effect 

The recent interest in testing and placing students has made student 
assessment once more acceptable. But except for a few isolated classes or 
departments, students are not tested in content areas other than English and 
Mathematics. For one reason, English usage and computational abilities are 
considered basic to all collegiate studies; other disciplinary areas are often 
considered too specialized. However, a broader reason may be that instructors 
in the sciences, social sciences, and humanities rarely agree on concepts 
underlying their disciplines, hence find it impossible to construct tests that 
measure student abilities. (There is an old education adage, "If you can't define 
it, you can't measure it H ) Nonetheless, at the level of general education, the 
introductory courses in sciences, social sciences, and the humanities account 
for a sizeable majority of the offerings in those areas; it would seem that some 
testing could be done if only to gain knowledge of the entering students' 
abilities and prior experiences in those disciplines. Testing in those areas 
could also be useful in validating grade marks assigned, understanding the 
students' curricular experiences, relating academic preparation in community 
colleges with the types of courses and concepts presented in secondary 
schools and universities, and getting an estimate of students' gained abilities 
from time of entrance to the community college until time of graduation. 

In 1982, the Center for the study of Community Colleges constructed a 
General Academic Assessment, an instrument designed to measure student 
knowledge in the liberal arts (ED 231, 447). The instrument was field tested in 
five colleges in California and Kansas and administered to approximately 
8,000 students in the community college systems in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Miami, and St. Louis during the 1983-84 academic year. Items for the instru- 
ment were provided by the National Assessment of Educational Progress, the 
Educational Testing Service, and by seven I of the colleges in which the test 
was administered. The student samples were drawn from class sections carry- 
ing transfer credit so that a cross-section of all students enrolled In transfer 
courses could be drawn. 

The results of the test administration shed light on many of the issues often 
debated by community college staff members and analysts. The older stu- 
dents tended to do better than the younger ones, suggesting that much of 
general education is attained through sources other than collegiate activities. 
However, there was a direct correlation between the number of units com- 
pleted and the scores on the instrument; the more courses a person had taken, 
the more they knew. Students taking classes for their persons! interest scored 
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Enrollment Patterns of Adult Learning 
in a Community College 

Carolyn Hawkins, David Prendergarst and 
Nancy McNerney 

Introduction 

One or 'he greatest areas of oiange projected in community colleges" du.>ng 
he next decade is the composition of enrolled students. Changes are occur- 
ring not only in the type and characteristics of students attending the colleges, 
but also in their patterns of attendance. 

tho?!L eme / 9enCe ° f 3 continuous ,i,elon 9 adult learner population mandates 
that educators in community colleges focus on reenrollment patterns if they 
L J?, ' nSUfe ? ducation to "earners. Different format of educational 
^"SI^/'W in order t0 meet their "eeds. Fall enrollments during 
IZL £r . o« al "° IS public community colleges consisted of students 
over tne age of 21. 

o " a < dul !, lea / nef ^ ^ dlffefinfl needs - assessing their enrollment patterns 
specificajly the relationship between these patterns and curriculum, sex. age 

tPrml 0 c n ^ n ; tim f £ a!tendance - and num be f of credit hours carried each 
term is significant because it may provide a data base to suoport projections 

aS itearrers lmplementation "pessary to realize the goals of education for 
Most research studies completed since the early 1970s profile sti<dent 

E^cf! p" 1 !? a . nalyZ .° P 016 " 1 ' 31 re 'ationships between variables 
Cal fomia State Coordinating Council for Higher Education 1973- Hunter 

hSI : S S, J 981 K. !f 2: Kl3ry,and State Board ^ CommunS S 
leges. 1982). Variables most frequently studied are age. sex. ethnic origin, pro- 
gram of enrollment, time of attendance, and number of credit hours 
Demographic variables are habitually used for planning and projection by 
decision makers at both the local, state, and national level 

■n accordance with the national trend, adult enrollments have been consist- 
SJ^'T'V a " . communit y colleges. Researchers have documented 
S 525 '* LT** COlle9es (AI,red ' 1 974: Knoel1 - 1 97 * Siegel. 1 978- 
S ^ ^ StUdV bV ^ ' ' (1976) P' 0 ^ revea ' in 9 infor ^a?on aboui 
dl!2?* . slud ? ,s '? ? a,l,0fnia ' s P ublic community colleges. This study 
0%??°! enf ?"??? 1 t ° f P3rt " time students :ncreased threetimes as much 
tha ™ ~ TV ,Ul i time Students ****** 1 969 and 1 974 - with the result 
an enrollees were over age 21 . As of fall 1 982. the median age 

for or « J nf m^c"^ COlle £ es T 25a Students 25 and o^r accounted 
tor 1 96,845 of Illinois community colleges" 375.594 students whose ages were 
known (Illinois Community College Board. , 1 983. p. 5). 
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In contrast to using student profiles to document age, other researchers 
have considered age as a variable Influencing persistence (Conklin, 1975, 
Bacon, 1976; Knoell, 1976). Knoell found that students who (a) had graduated 
from high school the year they entered the community college, or (b) transfer- 
red to a commurty college at age 18, were much more likely to continue fo. 
more than one term at that institution and to earn degrees and certificates than 
students who did not enroll until they were past 21 years of age (1 976, p. 24). 

A study of attrition at Allegany Community College showed that while full- 
time students dominated fall enrollment by two to one. part-time students 
accounteo fo' more than half of the non-returners (1976). 

When age is studied as a variable influencing persistence in community col- 
lege students, data support the conclusion that older students are iess likely to 
persist than younger students However, graduation is less frequently the goal 
of adult students. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to increase understanding of enrollment pat- 
terns of the adult learner population in the community college. More 
specifically, it was designed to explore the implications of enrollment patterns 
as reflected in data commonly collected in ail community colleges. The study 
examined enrollment patterns for six consecutive full terms at Triton College in 
River Grove. Illinois. Although the study is re' 'icted io one community college, 
it is expected tint some of the results will prove useful beyond this college. 

The sample population consisted of adult student enrollees in fall 1979 who 
were tracked through spring 1982. Summer term enrollments were not 
examined as part of this study. Adult learners were divided into three mam 
groups: baccalaureate, occupational, and continuing education curricula 
enrollees. 

More specifically, this descriptive ex post facto study answered the follow- 
ing research questions: 

1 ■ Does the curriculum (baccalaureate, occupational, or continuing education) 
of adult learners have a relationship to enrollment patterns? 

2. Does the sex of adult learners have a relationship to enrollment patterns? 

3. Does the age of adult learners have a relationship to enrollment patterns? 

4. Does the ethnic origin (white or non-white) of adult learners have a relation- 
ship to enrollment patterns? 

5. Is the time of attendance (day or evening) of adult learners related to enroll- 
ment patterns? 

6. Does the number of credit hours carried per term have a relationship to 
enrollment patterns? 

Dependent Variables for the study were the following enrollment patterns: 

1. Persistence within a term (did they finish the term?); 

2. Persistence across terms (did they reenroll?); 

3. Frequency of enrollment (how often did they enroll 9 ); and 

4. Intermittency of enrollment (to what extent did they enroll consecutively 9 ). 
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The independent Variables were: 

1. Age; 

2. Sex; 

3. Ethnic origin; 

4. Number of credit hours carried; 

5. Time of attendance (day or evening); arid 

6. Curriculum (baccalaureate, occupational, or connumg education). 

Methodology 

All data for this study were collected using a data base inquiry language on 
Triton College's Burroughs 86800 mainframe computer. Each combination of 
dependent variable and independent variable was then analyzed using the 
Statistical Package ' 3 Social Sciences (SPSS). 

Each research qut<K.on was tested, using t-tests when two groups, and 
analysis of variance (ANOVA) when more than two groups were compared A 
regression approach was tested with all the variables in the model 
The procedural development of th»j study involved the following activities: 

1 . The study population was selected from students at Triton College aged 25 
and older enrolled in the fall of 1979. All adult learners ensiled were 
included in the sample if their ages were known. This resulted in a total 
sample of 1 1,022 students and a 99.7 percent sampling rate for the bac- 
calaureate area, a rate of 97.8 percent for occupational adult learners, and a 
53.9 percent rate for continuing education. 

2. A data file was built for all students in the sample, utilizing data base inquiry 
and extract software. This file captured the study data for each student in 
th; sample for each of six terms from fall 1979 through spring 1982. 

3. Statistical tests were then applied to assess each of the research questions 
cf the study. There were both metric and non* metric variables in the study 
dictacing different tests (correlation, Mest, chi-square) for different research 
questions. A significance level of .05 was established for all tests 

4. In addition, additional tests (regression and discriminant analyses) were 
performed to assess the combined effect of the independent variables 
while controlling for intercorrelations among independent variables. 



Results 

Research Question 1 : Does the age of adult learners have a relationship 
to enrollment pat*erns ? 

The Pearson Correlation revealed a statistically significant relationship be- 
tween age and within-term persistence (r - 0.04, p < 0.0 1) and between age 
. ard frequency of enrollment (r - 0.06, p < 0.001 ). The relationship between 
age ai,1 across-term persistence (t- value - 1.65, p < 0.10) and between age 
and mtermittency of enrollment (r - 0.01 p < 0.40) was not significant. 

The relationship between age and all enrollment pattern variables was posi- 
tive; that is, older adults showed significantly higher within-term persistence 
and frequency of enrollment than younger adults. The across-term persistence 
of older adults was also slightly higher, though not at a statistically significant 
level There was a very slight positive relationship between intermittencv of 
enrollment and age. 
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The significant correlations for age with within-term persistence and fre- 
quency of enrollment (r - 0.04 and r - 0.06, respectively) seemed too small to 
be "reall/ significant However, the key factor here was the sample size which, 
at 6,000 to 1 1,000 cases (depending on the test), was so large as to allow 
even very small correlations to attain statistical significance. Tables 1 through 
4 display the results of the statistical tests for the relationship between age 
and enrollment patterns. 



Table 1. 

Age and Wlthin-Term Persistence 

N r Significance 

8,713 0.04 p < 0.01 



Table 2. 

Age and Across-Term Persistence 

Standard 

Group N Mean Deviation t-valua 

Persisters 4,608 39.92 13.806 

..65 

Non-Persisters 6/14 39.49 12.523 
df- 11.020 p<0.10 

Note: The average age of across-term persisters is higher, ti tough not signifi- 
cantly so, than that of those who did not persist from Fall 1979 to 
Spring 1980 



Table 3. 

Age and Frequency of Enrollment 

N r Significance 

11,022 0.06 p< 0.001 



Table 4. 

Age and Intermittency of Enrollment 

M r Significance 

6.017 0.01 p<0.04 

Note: A positive correlation indicates that intermittency is higher for younger 
adult learners. 
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Research Question 2: Does the sex of adult learners have a relationship 
to enrollment patterns? 

The t-test revealed a statistically significant relationship between sex and 
intermittency of enrollment (t-value - 3.42, p < 0.01). The relationship be- 
tween sex and within-term persistence (t-value - 1.55, p < 0.12), between 
sex and across-term persistence (ch -square - 2.27, p < 0.13), and between 
sex and frequency of enrollment (t-value - -1.40, p ^ 0.* 3) was not signifi- 
cant 

In general, ttare is no clear pattern of enrollment stability favoring one sex 
over the other, with statistically significant result being shown only for intermit- 
tencv. That is, enrollment of adult females is significantly more intermittent 
than that of adult males. The within-term persistence (86f percent to 86.0 per- 
cent) and frequency of enrollment (2.03 to 1.99) aie higher for females, though 
not significantly so. Males showed a slightly higher, non-significant rate of 
across-term persistence (42.8 percent to 41.3 percent). Tables 5 through 8 
contain the detailed results of significance tests for the relationship between 
sex and enrollment patterns. 



Table 5. 

Sex and Within -Term Persistence 



Group 

Males 

Females 
df- 8,711 



N 

3,363 

5,350 

P<012 



Mean 

0.86C 

0.869 



Standard 
P Nation 

0.278 
0.274 



t-value 

-1.55 



Tables. 

Sex and Across-Term Persistence 

Persisters Non-Persisters 
N % N % 

Ma,e s 1,720 42.8% 2,303 <57.2% 

Females 2,888 41.3% 4,111 58.7% 

chi-square-2.27 df — 1 p<0.13 
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Table 7. 

Sex and Frequency of Enrollment 

Standard 

Group N Mean Deviation 

Males 4,023 1.99 1.145 

Females 6,999 2.03 1.148 

df- 11,020 p<0.16 



Table 8. 

Sex and Intermittency of Enrollment 

Standard 

Qrou P N f*&an Deviation t-value 

MaIe s 2,160 0.879 0.197 

3.42 

Females 3,857 0.861 0.207 

df- 6,015 p<0.01 

Mote: A higher mean for intermittency indicates less .ntermittent de, more 
"consecutive") enrollment. 



Research Question 3: Does the ethnic origin (white or non-white) have a 
relationship to enrollment patterns? 

The relationship between ethnic origin and enrollment patterns was significant 
for three of the four dependent variables. The direction of the differences was 
not consistently one way or another, however. White adult learners were more 
persistent within-term (t-value - 3.48, p < 0.01), but non-white adult learners 
were more persistent across-term (chi-square - 7.25, p < 0.01), enrolled 
more frequently (t-value - 2.80. p < 0.01 ), and were less intermittent in their 
enrollment (t-value - -0.37, not significant). The full results of the significance 
tests for ethnic origin are included in tables 9 through 12. 



Table 9. 

Ethnic Origin and Within-Term Persistence 

Standard 

Gr °uP N Meat) Deviation t-value 

Whites 7,532 0.870 0.276 



Non- Whites 1,181 0 840 0.276 

df- 8,711 p<0.0l 



3.48 
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Table 13. 

Average Credit Load and Wi thin-Term Persistence 

' Significance 

005 p < 0.001 



N 

8,713 



Table 14. 

Average Credit Load and Across -Term Persistence 

Standard 

Qrou P N Mean Deviation t-value 

Persisters 3,861 4.76 3.731 

Non-Persisters 4.852 2.98 2.608 

df- 8.711 p< 0.001 

Note: The average credit load of across-term persisters is t.gnificantly higher 
than that of those who did not persist from Fall 1979 to Spring 1980. 



Table 1 5. 

Average Credit Load and Frequency of Enrollment 

' Significance 

0-24 p < 0.001 



N 

8.713 



Table 1 6. 

Average Credit Load and Intermit+ency of Enrollment 

N r Significance 

4 - 945 0.22 p < 0.001 

Note: A posithe correlation indicates that intermittency is higher for those 
with lower average credit loads 
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Research Question 5: Is the time of attendance (day or evening) of adult 
learners related to enrollment patterns? 

There was a statistically significant relationship between time of attendance 
and across-term persistence (chi-square - 223.64. p < 0.001), between time 
of attendance and frequency of enrollment (t-value - 13.82. p < 0.001), and 
between time of attendance and in» ermittency of enrollment (t-value - 7.53, p 
< 0.001). The relationship between time of attendance and within-term per* 
sistence (t-value - 1.1 1, p < 027) was not significant. 

Adult learners who attended primarily during the day had more stable enroll- 
ment patterns for all four dependent variables. Daytime attenders had signifi- 
cantly higher across-term persistence (59.1 percent to 38.9 percent) and fre- 
quency of enrollment (2.38 to 1.95), and sign-' *ntly lower iniermittency of 
enrollment (0.91 to 0.86, with a higher figure inc ng less intermittency). The 
within-term persistence of daytime adult learners was also higher (87.4 per- 
cent to 86.4 percent), though not significantly so. Tables 1 7 through 20 contain 
the results of the actual significance tests. 



Table 17. 

Time of Attendance and Within-Term Persistence 

Standard 

Group N Mean Deviation t-value 

Day 1,279 0.874 0.251 

1.11 

Evening 7,434 0.864 0.280 

df- 8,711 p <0.27 



Table 18. 

Time of Attendance and Across-Term Persistence 

Persisters No n- Per sister* 

N % N % 

Day 929 59.1% 644 40.9% 

Evening 3,679 38.9% 5,770 61 1% 
chi-square - 223 64 df - 1 p < 0.001 
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Table 19. 

Tim* of Attendance and Frequency of Enrollment 



Standard 

Group N Mean Deviation t-value 

Day 1,573 2.38 1.205 

13.82 

Evening 9,449 1.95 1.126 

df- 11,020 p< 0.001 



Table 20. 

Time of Attendance and Intermittency of Enrollment 

Standard 

Group N Mean Deviation t-value 

Day 1,082 0.909 0.175 

7.53 

Evening 4,935 0.858 0.208 

df - 6.01 5 p< 0.001 



Research Question 0: Does the curriculum (baccalaureate, occupational, 
or continuing education) of adult learner have a relationship to enrollment 
patterns? 

The relationship between curriculum and enrollment patterns was significant 
for all four dependent variables because this analysis involved three 
subgroups, analysis of variance tests were run for three of the dependent varia- 
bles using the SPSS procedure BREADKOWN. In each case, adult learners in 
continuing education courses were clearly distinct from those in baccalaure- 
ate or occupational programs, with the latter two groups showing similar 
enrollment patterns. 

Continuing education adult enrollees showed the highest within-term persis- 
tence (87.2 percent F - 5.18, p < 0.01), the lowest across-term persistence 
(35.0 percent, chi-square - 376.04, p < 0.001 ), the lowest frequency (1 .87, F 
-169.16,p <0.001) f and highest intermittency (0.844, F - 53.94, p <0.001). 
This, except for within-term persistence (where their higher rate might be due 
to such factors as the near absence of grade pressure as most continuing 
education courses are graded pass/fail), continuing education adult learners 
showed more unstable enrollment patterns than those in college credit pro- 
grams. 

Tables 21 through 24 depict the full detail for the analysis of the relationship 
between curriculum and enrollment patterns. 
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Table 21. 

Curriculum and Within-Term Persistence 



Group 

Baccalaureate 
Occupational 
Continuing Education 

Sum of Squares: 0.788 

Mean Square: 0.394 

F: 5.181 



N 

1,342 
2,434 
4.937 
df-2 



Mean 

0.845 
0.865 
0.872 



Standard 
Deviation 

0.2760 
0.2667 
0.2&01 



Significance: p < 0.01 



T^bie 22. 

Curriculum and Across-Term Persia: ,nce 



Baccalaureate 
Occupational 
Continuing Education 



Persisters 
N % 

775 54.4% 
1,368 53.7% 
2,465 35.0% 



chi-square - 376.04 df - 2 p < 000 1 



Non-Perstaters 
N % 



649 
1,181 
4,584 



45.6% 
46.3% 
65.0% 



Table 23. 

Curriculum and Frequency of Enrollment 



Group 

Baccalaureate 
Occupational 
Continuing Education 

Sum of Squares: 432050 

Mean Square: 216.025 

F: 169.127 



N 


Mean 


1,424 


2.31 


2,459 


2.26 


7,049 


1.87 


df-2 





Significance: p < 0.001 



Standard 
Deviation 

1.1926 
1.1947 
1.0926 



V 

15 




21 



Table 24. 

Curriculum and Intermittoncy of Enrollment 



Group 

Baccalaureate 
Occupational 
Continuing Educator) 

Sum of Squares: 4.391 

Mean Square: 2.195 

F: 53.938 



N 

954 
1,642 
3,421 
df-2 



Moan 

0.892 
0.902 
0.844 



Standard 
Deviation 

0.1861 
0.1807 
0.2151 



Significances < 0.001 



The following findings relate to all data gathered and are not limited to the 
statistical analysis of the research questions: 

1. The sample consisted mostly of continuing education enrollees (64 per- 
cent). This is consistent with tne genera* cumcular choice of adult learners. 

2. The average age of the sample was 39.7; the median age was 35.5. 

3. The bulk of the sample was female, white, part time, and attended pri- 
marily in the evening. 

4. The most prevalent enrollment pattern found was first-term, one-time only 
enrollment (45.4 percent). In genera?, enrollment of multiple terms was 
much more likely to be consecutive than intermittent 

5. There was a statistically significant relationship between age and two of 
the independent variables, within-term persistence and frequency of 
enrollment In both cases, the relationship was positive. That is, older adult 
learners tended to complete more of their enrolled-for hours and also 
tended to enroll more frequently than younger adult learners. The relation- 
ship between age and across-term persistence and between age and 
intermittency of enrollment was not significant 

6. The sex of an adult learner was significantly related to only one of the 
dependent variables, intermittency of enrollment The enrollment of adult 
females proved to be significantly more intermittent than that of adult 
males. 

7. The relationship between ethnic origin and enrollment patterns was signifi- 
cant for three of the four dependent variables (within-term persistence, 
across-term persistence, and frequency of enrollment). White adult learn- 
ers were more persistent within-term (87 percent to 84 percent), but non- 
white learners were more persistent across-tcrms (45.4 percent to 41.4 
percent) and tended to enroll more frequently (2.1 terms out of six, com- 
pared to 2.0 terms out of six for whites). 

6. Average credit load was significantly related to all four dependent varia- 
bles. In all four cases, the relationship was positive. The higher the average 
credit load, the higher the wrthin-term persistence, the higher the across- 
term persistence, the more frequent the enrollment, and the less intermit- 
tent the enrollment The effect was quite strong, with p < 0.001 in all tests. 

9. There was a statistically significant relationship between the time of at- 
tendance (day/evening) and three of the four dependent variables (across- 
term persistence, frequency of enrollment arid intermittency of enroll- 
ment). Daytime attenders tended to have more stable enrollment patterns 
than iheir evening counterparts. 
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10. Like average credit load, the curriculum of sample subjects was signifi- 
cantly related to all four dependent variables. Because there were three 
groups possible (baccalaureate, occupational, and continuing education), 
ANOVA was used to assess differences. Continuing education enrollees 
stood out from the other two groups, which were closely similar. Continu- 
ing education enrollees had the highest within-term persistence (87.2 per- 
cent), but the lowest across-term persistence (35.0 percent), the lowest 
frequency (1.87 out of six terms), and the highest intermittency of enroll- 
ment The within-term persistence advantage might possibly be explained 
by the pass/fail grading in continuing education courses and the much 
lower credit load of such students. 

11. The use of multivariate techniques (regression, discriminant analysis) 
revealed that average credit load was by far the most influential variable, 
accounting for the most variance in each of the dependent variables. 

12. Curriculum and age emerged as the other generally significant independ- 
ent variables as a result of the multivariate analysis. Sex was the only varia- 
ble that had no significant impact in any of the four regression/discriminant 
analysis tests. 

1 3. Despite the large number of significant results, the highest R-squared (or 
variance explained) figure achieved in the regressions was 5.5 percent. 
Thus, over 90 percent of the variance in the dependent variables (enroll- 
ment patterns) was unaccounted for by the variables in the study. 

Conclusions 

This study attempted to determine the impact of certain demographic (age, 
sex, ethnic origin) and enrollment choice (time of attendance, curriculum! 
credit load) variables on the enrollment patterns of adult learners in a com- 
munity college. The following conclusions were derived from study findings. 

Of the independent variables included in the study, average credit load 
clearly had the greatest impact on.the dependent variables of within-term per- 
sistence, across-term persistence, frequency of enrollment and intermittency 
of enrollment Adult learners with higher averaged credit loads had much more 
stable enrollment patterns than did those with lower average credit loads. 
While this may be useful in a predictive sense, it is natural to ask what the 
substantive implications of such a finding are. Does this mean that adult learn- 
ers should be encouraged to take more, rather than fewer, hours? It seems 
readily apparent that a variable such as average credit load might be more 
productively treated as a "proxy" for some other, less easily quantified variable. 
For example, it could be argued that average credit load is an indicator of an 
adult learner's "commitment" to his/her educational goal. Or. it might be 
viewed as simply indicating the time available to pursue educational goals. 

An effect with less statistical prominence, but more practical significance, is 
that of curriculum. The results for continuing education students (as compared 
to baccalaureate and occupational adult learners) reveals nearly half (458 
percent) of the sample enrolled c ily for the first term of the study (Fall 1 979). 
This is one area where colleges and uni.ersities could attempt to make an 
impact on retention, by enhancing the stability of enrollment patterns for adult 
learners in continuing education programs. 

The results of the regression and discriminant analysis were particularly 
revealing. While large sample sizes always increase the chances of uncover- 
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SIS ? y slfl " l,lca u n ! resul,s - ,his seemed especially true in this study. The 
salwt pant was that while 1 7 of the 24 individual statistical tests wire signifi- 
cant, the regression models were unable to account for more than 5.5 percent 
of the variance in the dependent variables, even with all mdsoe.xJent variables 
m the mode!. 

It could be concluded from the above that if sample size is large enough 
many, and perhaps even most relationships will be statistically significant' 
However, that does not mean that the effects revealed are particularly central 
*f, dependent v a«able(s). » is apparent that the significant find- 
HiHorof! S,Udy ' wh f e useful did 001 demonstrate the really important 
differences among adult learner enrollment patterns. That is. whatever it is that 

^ adull , lea L n ? r Pf' 515 ' where another drops out or stops cut is not 
substantia ly captured by the variables included in this study. Approximately 
95 percent of the enrollment patterns that currently exist must be interpreted 
by other variables, if at all. h«»wu 
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Institutional Research and End-User 
Computing: The Development of an 
Information Center* 

Michael Stevenson andR Dan Walleri 
Introduction 

TJw concept of "information center is relatively new to the fields of data 
and information processing. An information center brings together fourth 
generation computer software, expertise in the use of this software, and the 
end-user. Its function is to impiove the information processing productivity of 
college staff, their offices, and the college i whole. An information center 
provides a mechanism for "integrating human resources and technology.** 

Advances in computer software over the past ten years have made the 
development of information centers a possibility. This software allows end- 
users to create or access existing data bases without the lengthy and techni- 
cal processes involved in traditional programming techniques, such as with 
COBOL 

The development of information centers within higher education will have a 
significant impact on the future role and direction of institutional research 
Institutional researchers should be involved in the creation of an infc;mation 
center since they have the expertise to help users in transforming operational 
data into relevant management information. Institutional researchers need to 
be involved if they are to maintain and enhance their role in assisting decision- 
makers. 

The purpose of this article is to chart one possible future direction for the 
evolution of institutional research. It is argued that due to the environment fac- 
ing higher education in the 1980's, some form of evolution is required if institu- 
tional research is to remain a viable asset for decision-makers in our colleges 
and universities. 

The role that institutional research can move toward is to assist decision- 
makers in employing modern computer technology to find, process, and at- 
tribute information. An information center provides a means for achieving this 
objective. 



"Paper presented at the Twenty-Third Annual Forum of the Association for Institu- 
tional Research, Toronto, May 23-24, 1983. 
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Forces Leading to Emergence of 
Information Centers 

This article uses separate but interrelated themes within the literature on data 
processing and institutional research. First, the concept of an information 
center springs from the data processing literature on fourth generation soft- 
ware (Martin. 1982). On the other hand, institutional researchers have focused 
on the use of fourth generation sof* are in creating decision support systems 
(Updegrove, 1981). The recent issue of New Directions for Institutional 
Research focuses on managing the new information technology (Sheehan, 
1982). The forces leading to the emergence of information centers are 1) 
advances in computer hardware and software, and 2) the end-user movement. 

Advances In Computer Hardware and Software 

The fact that the computer hardware l;as become more powerful and less 
expensive has tended to hide the strategic advances made in computer soft- 
war* Today's easy-to-use fourth generation soliware is changing drastically 
the way data can be processed. In order to provide a perspective for today's 
fourth generation software, the first three generations are reviewed. 

First generation software was the mathematician's world of BOOLEAN 
ALGEBRA. The binary logic of each computer's machine language was and 
still is used to control the computer. This machine language was simplified by 
creating assembly language codes, which made it easier for mathematicians 
or programmers to manipulate the machine language. These second genera- 
tion assembly languages were further simplified by creating the English 
language commands of FORTRAN, COBOL, and BASIC, which translate into 
assembly language and into machine language. 

These third generation software languages are usable by non-mathemati- 
cians; however, users still need to tell the computer how to do what is wanted. 
The emerging fourth generation languages allow the everydav end-users to tell 
the computer "What to do M without struggling with "how to do it." Specialized 
languages, like VISlCALC, SPSS, and Word Star are examples within account- 
ing, statistics, and word processing 

End-User Movement 

M End-Users M are people who develop productive computer uses for them- 
selves primarily by themselves. The data processing literature has many sto- 
ries of the successes that end-users have had in developing their own informa- 
tion systems. This is because the advent of microcomputers, fourth generation 
software, and distributed systems have decentralized computer use. Instead of 
relying on a centralized data processing staff, many users are creating their 
own systems. Although there are many benefits to be derived from this expan- 
sion of computer use, it does create large problems in terms of the com- 
parability, integrity, redundancy, security and transmission of data. This situa- 
tion, in turn, can lead to problems in furnishing im'ormation !o upper manage- 
ment when it has to be consolidated from separate and incompatible systems. 
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Facilitating Improved Productivity 

To insure that the use of computer resources serves organizational objectives 
without constr.cting the flexibility of user independence, a two prong approach 
isrequired. First a system review group is needed to oversee and coordinate 
the growth of computer use. This group must develop a strategic plan for com- 
puter resources, review hardware and software purchases to insure corn- 
pa ability, anc »t priorities in application development (Mam 1982 pp 36- 
39). Thus, this system review group can act as a mechanism to resolve the 
management problems that arise with the proliferation and decentralization of 
C-ata processing. The second part of this approach involves the formation of an 
information center. 

The information center becomes the mechanism by which expansion of 
computer use and decentralization can be implemented in an orderly fashion 
An information center provides the resources for computer users to optimize 
tneir efforts. This would include training and guidance with respect to existing 
information and available computer resources. It includes educating the 'isers 
with regard to systems development guidelines and documentation standards 
as they design their own systems. Information center staff can work with end- 
users in developing their ideas into detailed specifications for which a pro- 
totype system can be created. Information center staff could also develop 
some of the strategic information systems needed to support upper manage- 
ment s decision-making. (O'Connell. 1982; Murry. 1983; Rhodes. 1983) 

An information center serves two separate but interrelated data processing 
needs. First it serves as a supplement to operational systems. For example, our 
college has a COBOL based on-line student registration system. However, 
because of the large backlog of system development projects, there was no 
data processing system for the admission selection process for limited enroll- 
ment programs (i.e, nursing, automotive, electronic engineering, etc.) Since 
such a system could not be accommodated within the existing application 
development resources, the information center approach was an alternative 
choice for developing and implementing me system. Other office have 
already or are considering the development of special information systems 

2L^2 f 0Wn S,aff and im P f0ved computer technology. 

Second, third generation software systems (such as COBOL-based 
systems) are usually very strong in meeting high volume transactional opera- 
tonal needs but weak in terms of management decision support That is. ad 
noc query and reporting is almost non-existent in a truly timely manner An 
informatKHi center provides the staff, hardware/software resources, training 
and technical support to meet part of this strategic need which has tradi- 
tional., jeen served by the institutional research office. 

Prerequisites for Information Center Development 

The establishment of an information center requires short-term reallocation of 
resources and long-term changes in the way people approach the use of com- 
puters. The reallocation of resources is justified in the short-term by improve- 
ments in productivity. The longer term effects of personnel shifts are also sig- 
nificant The emphasis for the centralized Data Processing (DP) staff will shift 
rrom application development to the more specialized functions of systems 
design, data base management data communications, and quality control 
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That is, their role will change from the producer of a product to that of facilita- 
tor. The users must become more directly involved in systems development if 
they are to realize the benefits of technological advancements Finally, non-DP 
managers must become more directly involved so that they can guide the 
development of their own information systems. Thus, the prerequisites for infor- 
mation center development are (1) the recognition of need (2) data base con- 
siderations, (3) a pilot test (4) definition of roles, and (5) budget committment. 

Recognition of Need 

As with any major organizational change, support from upper management is 
critical. Further, this suoport is not limited to resource allocation and personnel 
shifts. Since a major goal of an information center is to advance support 
systems, management must become directly involved in order that the result- 
ing information products reflect their needs. This does not imply that manage- 
ment must know exactly what information will be required to assist in furture 
decisions. If this were the case, they would probably not need the information 
in the first place. What managers should do is develop a conceptual view of 
institutional processes, out of which decisions requirements grow, and then 
guide the information systems development so that it will reflect these institu- 
tional processes (Bryce, 1983). Such systems design methodology requires 
time, patience, and firmness of leadership; and it is in this endeaver that the 
true test of management support lies. 

An example from our institution illustrates the importance of systems design 
methodology underlying the development of a decision support system. 
Recurring budget crises over the past few years required detailed analysis of 
the budget at the program/discipline level. Actual and projected costs by pro- 
grams were needed. Unfortunately, the college's computer systems could not 
be harnessed to assist since the actual cost data was not available. The com- 
puterized financial system recorded expenditures only down to the depart- 
ment level and not down to the discipline level. The computerized data ele- 
ments did not reflect institutional processes. As a result response to the 
budget crisis in terms of meeting information needs was long, laborious, and 
detiacted from the centra! issue of making critical budget decisions. How an 
information center can help in resolving this dilemma is described in the next 
section 

Data Base Consideration 

Resolving the information "gap" with regard to the college's budget crisis has 
been made possible by the emergence of fourth generation software. 
However, for these tools to be effectively used, a sound data base must exist 
and be accessible (Martin. 1982; pp. 265-286). Information needs of upper 
management are often not met in a timely manner due to the fact that data 
does not exist in the proper form within the data base or cannot be easily 
accessed. Thus, a major technical prerequisite to the emergence of a viable 
information center is the existence of a ration** 1 data base. It is also important 
that the data base be understood by the users - at least at the conceptual level. 
This is necessary, since most user applications will be derived from the exist- 
ing data, or integrated into the data base. This data base is an institutional 
resource which must be nurtured and understood in order to optimize its value. 
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A Pilot Test 



A pilot test is recommended to demonstrate the feasibility and cost effective- 
ness of an information center to key decision-makers and the user community. 

(James Martin, 1982; pp. 16M77) describes the case of Santa Fe Indus- 
tries, Inc. in which a production control system was developed by shop floor 
personnel using the software MAPPER developed by Sperry Univac. The 
system was developed independent of DP and eventually involved several 
hundred users. The situation that arose at Sante Fe Industries is not unusual. 
The DP department had projected years to develop and implement the system 
desired. When the manufacturing division decided to buy its own computer 
and software. DP expected a complete failure. However, the shop personnel 
were able to learn how to use MAPPER Of course, some people learned it very 
well, and in effect became MAPPER experts. Within months they were able to 
develop the basics of a production control systems, and then gradually 
expanded the system to include a number of users. Eventually DP accepted 
the MAPPER based system. An interface was developed between IBM and the 
Sperry Univac used by manufacturing. 

Of course, all of this could have been coordinated and centrally planned in 
the first place. However, because of resistance to change and other organiza- 
tional problems, the Sante Fe experience is likely to be repeated before coordi- 
nated efforts become more common For other examples, see (O'Connell, 
1982). (Snyder, 1982), (Murry, 1983). (Rhodes, 1983) and (Kull, 1983). 

Definition of Roles 

Once the value of fourth generation software tools and the concept of an infor- 
mation center have been accepted, it is important to define role changes. To 
allow user computing to proliferate uncontrolled can lead to several long-term 
problems affecting computer system performance, the integrity of the data 
base, and duplication of effort among others. The role of a system review group 
in providing policy and coordination at the institutional level has already been 
discussed. The information center can play a supportung role by working 
directly with users who develop and implement their own i iformation systems. 

All of this requires a change in the role played by users, computer services, 
and non-DP managers. The various approaches that can be used to organize 
the functions of an information center are discussed in the following section. 
Regardless of the scheme selected, however, there will have tc be a change in 
roles. The most critical change occurs with regard to the relationship between 
non-DP manager and the design of the information system. But this is not the 
same as the traditional development of a management information f ystem, as 
perceived in the 1970's. That approach assumes that non-DP managers could 
identify all their information needs in detail. When the unexpected occurred 
and information needs changed, the "harowired" system was not able to re- 
spond in adequate fashion As a result the goals of a management information 
system, which has become confused with the means, f°ll into disfavor. 

The goals of a management information system are now within grasp. A 
combination of good system design methodology, fourth generation software, 
and management involvement can result in the realization of flexible decision 
support systems capable of responding to changing conditions. For this to 
occur however, the function of an information center must be kept separate 
from DP. The highest priority of DP must be quality control, or stated differently, 
data integrity and operational efficiency. The priority for the information center 
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must be decision support systems which transform data into usable informa- 
tion. For this to occur, the information center should be responsible to upper 
management and have a close liaison with DP, especially in data base plan- 
ning. 

The relationship between the end-users and the information center suggests 
further role changes. The commitment and involvement of management must 
provide the leadership required to overcome natural resistance to change 
within an organization. User independence should be encouraged but also 
controlled; thus, contributing to the growtfi and quality of the institution's infor- 
mation resources. 

Budget Commitment and Perceived Benefits 

The establishment of an information center requires an analysis of the cost ver- 
sus the benefits to be derived. The primary cost item for an information center 
is personnel. This includes center staff as well as staff time from other offices. 
Whereas information center staff cost is fixed, the cost to the user community 
is primarily upfront in the form of training time. The cost of information center 
sUtff could be minimized by refocusing 3xisting staff with similar respon- 
sibilities such as institutional research or computer services. This has basically 
been the approach taken at our college. The refocusing was made possible 
since the first offices to reap productivity increases from fourth generation soft- 
ware were institutional research and computer services. 

The benefits of an information center are both quantitative and qualitative 
Quantitative benefits ere measured primarily in terms of productivity, which is 
derived from the use of fourth generation software. With users doing more of 
their own data processing, and with applications taking less time to develop, 
maintain and document An information center can help to control data pro- 
cessing costs while providing the necessarv output (Kull, 1983). Qualitative 
benefits include an improvement in the quality of information ava»able to 
assist decision-makers. Fourth generation software allows data to be manipu- 
lated with speed and flexibility. As a result managers are able to derive more 
and better information from the data base This in turn leads to better decisions 
and further cost saving. 

The 1 9Ws is a period of financial hardship for much of the higher education 
community requiring tough decisions for achieving reduced costs. An informa- 
tion center contributes directly by producing better information at a relatively 
lower cost than otherwise would be possible. 

Alternative Approaches to 
Starting an Information Center 

At different institutions, depending on the abilities, sensitivity, and leadership of 
various offices, alternative approaches for starting an information center can 
be taken. While the centralized DP staff, the Computer Science faculty, and the 
Institutional Research staff should all play a role, someone must take the lead. 
Perhaps a newly created office is the answer. However, today's financial 
environment may suggest that an existing office be given the responsibility of 
working with the end-users to optimize the potential of fourth generation soft- 
ware Whic^ver office is given this responsibility, it should employ the existing 
resources from other offices. For example, Computer Science faculty could 
guide the development of end-users training activities; Institutional Research 
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staff could help the end-user in identifying appropriate data sources, data 
definitions, analysis methods, and reporting techniques; and Data Processing 
staff could help the end-user with particular computer's operating systems, 
with data base planning, and development of a network through which infor- 
mation resources can be shared. 

Institutional Research offices are at a crossroad as the impact of this new 
information technology is fell Three alternatives exist for Institutional Research 
according to (Hample. 1983); (1) Institutional Research could become 
obsolete, (2) Institutional Research could save campuses from "Information 
Anarchy." or it could serve as a guide in information system development 
Institutional Research can take its decision support role a step further by pro- 
viding leadership towarus an information center for end-users as well as 
towards systems review for all new or modified systems. Information system 
development needs policy, procedures and leadership. 

One College's Experiences 

Current Status 

In order to illustrate the above discussion, one institution's experiences will be 
used to describe the evolution of an Institutional Research office toward per- 
forming information center functions. 

At the college in question, the COBOL based financial system did not 
include procedures for budget development Thus, each year the college's 
budget was put together manually. Further, the budget aggregated data to the 
division level (i.e. the Allied Health Division) and all program detail data was 
subsumed (to, Nursing. Dental Hygiene, eta). The process was complicated 
by the fact that many individuals were assigned to more than one program 
and/or division which made the process both tedious and complicated. 
Another necessary element "what if calculations, was so time-consuming that 
it was impractical. 

The backlog in data processing applications made resolution of these prob- 
lems years away. Thus. Institutional Research, the Office of instruction, and the 
Business Office combined efforts to computerize the budget building process 
using a fourth generation software language. The language is INFO, a relational 
data base management system develop by HENCO. Inc. (Stevenson and 
Walleri, 1982). Because of the user friendly nature and flexibility of INFO, the 
college's budget system was completely computerized within a few months. 

The success of the budget project soon led to the expansion of info within 
other offices. The Financial Aid Office learned of INFO and computerized a stu- 
dent financial aid application record system. Tnis not only improved the effec- 
tiveness of the Financial Aid Office, but also eliminated another system from 
Computer Services' application backlog. 

Other applications have included an equipment inventory system for Plant 
Services, a tuition revenue projection model in the Busine-s Office, and an 
admisson application system for limited entry programs for the Office of 
Admission and Records. A few offices have begun to use INFO to prepare 
various operational reports once prepared by hand. 

During this process Institutional Research remained the major support unit. 
In some cases this has included design, programming, training of users, docu- 
mentation and maintenance. In cases where the users have learned to do their 
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own programming, Institutional rtesearch has provided training, technical 
assistance and acted as liaison to Computer Services 

finally, institutional Research, through its expertise in using INFO, has been 
25 il SpC ^ mor0 effective| y t0 ad noc requests for information from upper 
ESSEUT l MM ram . ple ' usin9 the INF0 ****** data base, reports were 
S"*' d,feCt C0St Student ^ an J ,0f su PP |ie s and equ.pment 
f£« ■ reports wefe m9n used t0 assist in making budget deci- 

and S l982) n ' ,IOnal evaluation P«*ess (Stevenson and Walleri, 1980 

The Future 

This college is moving toward the adoption of relational data base manage- 
ment system using fourth generation software for query, reporting, and 
application development To meet increasing need for data processing ser- 
urf^' , ■ COlleoe ls also devel0 P'"fl a distributed r.atwork of minicomputers 
Wi hin tiiis environment office automation and electronic man software can be 
7 w incrcase office Productivity even more. A software library has been 
established to allow for specialized analysis of data to meet specific informa- 
lon needs. This library includes statistical routines and a financial modeling 
««!!■ comp,iment the Quwy and reporting capabilities available. 
Within this environment an information center can assist end-users in 
maximizing the benefits to be cerived from the growing array of hardware and 
scflware. The ability to use computers will increasingly become a necessity 
within society m general, and higher education administration in particular 
iome mechanism must be found to facilitate and guide this advance within 
our institutions. An information center represents a logical and efficient means 
for coping with this transition. 

Implications 

The implications of an information center should be viewed from an institu- 
tional wide perspective as well as with regard to institutional research. The pri- 
mary benefits of an information center for college is that it will improve the 
information available to decision-makers while also helping to constrain data 
processing and other administrative costs by allowing staff to be more produc- 

The role of institutional research is likely to undergo a shift in emphasis. That 
is, rather than providing information in a formal report format, institutional 
researchers will more likely assist decision-makers, or their support staff in 
retrieving analyzing, and reporting needed information directly. This should 
allow institutional researchers to c icentrate on more strategic and sophisti- 
cated information needs. Further, institutional researchers will likely become 
more involved in the selection, testing, and development of computer hard- 
ware and software. 
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Studying Employer Needs 
in a Time of Change 

Robbie Lee Needham 



Studying the needs of employers who are engaged in training their employees 
presents several problems for researchers. These problems arise, first from the 
confidentiality of the information needed for a study; secondly, from the kinds 
of information available to the researcher; and thirdly, from the varying impor- 
tance placed on training employees and the varying organizational planning 
done by employers. Another potential problem is the rapid change in the 
workforce caused by changes in the workplace. 

This researcher experienced the impar* of technological changes on the 
occupations in the workforce during a stu conducted for Tri-County Techni- 
cal College in South Carolina. The Col. ,e serves three counties in the 
industrial heartland of the state. While textiles are the largest industry, many 
other goods are produced. College leaders were undertaking a major cur- 
riculum review for which they needed information from area employers about 
trends in their businesses that could affect curriculum and instruction at the 
College. 

The College contracted this researcher to conduct a comprehensive 
employer needs study. While the study produced extensive data, the emphasis 
of this report will be on the employer's responses to questions about the 
employment potential in their business for current and emerging occupations 
and about characteristics of their workplace in 1990. These questions were 
developed to ensure a future thrust for parts of the study and to use some of 
the information from futurists studies. 

Method 

College administrators wanted the Principal Investigator to use the personal 
interview method in collecting data. They also requested that high-level deci- 
sion makers be interviewed throughout the economic base of the three-county 
service area 

Prior to developing the systematic interviews, the Principal Investigator con- 
ducted thirty interviews with area executives. Information from these helped in 
determining the content of the structured interviews. The final interview ques- 
tions were field tested and adjustments made before interviewers were trained 
to use the questionnaire, which included open-ended, structured and semi- 
structured questions. The latter were checklists of probable responses which 
the interviewer could mark, if the interviewee mentioned items on the list Inter- 
viewers were not allowed to prompt respondents, however. 
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The sample for the 105 structured interviews was selected to parallel the 
economy of Tri-County Tech's service area; 48% manufacturing and 52% non- 
manufacturing. Businesses and industries to be interviewed were selected by 
random techniques proportionate to their strength in the economy of each of 
the three counties served by the College. The non-manufacturing segment 
was further divided into subgroups: Retailing; Information, Health and Human 
Services; Service; Other Goods Producing and Agriculture. 

The data from the open-ended responses were analyzed manually. The 
information from the structured responses were analyzed with the aid of the 
Statistical Package for the Social Sciences, Edition X. Frequencies were com- 
puted for all items, and crosstabs by segment subgroups and by the number of 
full-time employees were performed as appropriate. 

Threats to the Validity of the Study 

Personal interviews are always threatened by potential for interviewer bias 
Further, interviewers were not allowed to probe for items on the checklists in 
the semi-structured questions, thus the data obtained may be less accurate 
than if they had specifically asked about each item on the lists. 

Selected Results 

Occupations with a Future 

Respondents were asked in two different ways about occupations which 
appeared to have bright employment prospects during the next 20 years Fir*! 
they were asked what occupations requiring up to two years of postseconaary 
education would have a future in their business. Their responses included: 
Middle Managers. Computer Operators and Programmers. Secretaries, 
tiectronics technicians. Machine Maintenance Persons, Nurses, Emergency 
Medical Technicians, and people with skills in marketing (both statistics and 
sales). 

The employers' responses were more wide-ranging than this list which pre- 
sents only the most frequently suggested occupations. The occupations cited 

forecasts 1 6 S,mi,8r ! ° atea Stale and natl0nal occu P a,ional 

Interviewees were also asked about the future of specific occupations in 
their organization. Many of the occupational titles used were for emerging 
occupations noted in interviews with TCTC staff, in preliminary interviews with 
executives as well as in futurist literature such as Encounters with the Future 
^nrt Megatrends. Most were not yet in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
Bom manufacturers and non-manufacturers were querried about new occupa- 
tions Jhey were also asked to estimate when each occupation would become 
a part of their organization. Those occupations labeled '83 were already in 
existence at the time of the interviews. The median of the years suggested is 
shown for the others. mu«>«u r> 
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Table 1. 

Employment Potential Anticipated 
for Selected Occupations 





%Yes 


e laster technician 


28 


• chemical technician 


43 


• chemical engineering 




technician 


17 


• environmental technician 


36 


• robotics production technician 


53 


• robotics maintenance 




technician 


62 


• documentation librarian 


21 


• hazardous waste technician 


23 


• computer integrated 




manufacturing technician 


53 


• quality assurance techacian 


87 


• secretary with word 




processing skills 


79 


• computer assisted graphics 


40 


• holographic inspection 




specialist 


19 


Nl - not included 





Non-Menu- 

Manufacturing factoring Median 

%Yee Year 

13 '88 

19 '87 



Nl '83 

17 '83 

Nl '88 

19 '85 

Nl '87 

21 '84 

Nl '88 

31 '83 

56 '85 

28 '85 

Nl '88 



Again, some of the results paralleled occupational forecasts for South Carolina 
and the United States which indicated that secretaries with word processing 
skills will oe in demand throughout the economy. Several of the respondents 
mentioned that secretaries in the future would need skills in computer opera- 
tions and information management 

The respondents indicated good employment prospects for Robotics Tech- 
nicians and Computer Integrated Manufacturing Technicians, emerging 
occupations associated in the literature with heavy manufacturing Quality 
Assurance Technicians also seemed to have good employment prospects 
However, on the basis of information gained from other sections of the inter- 
views and from crosstabs performed on the data, the latter were deemed to 
have reduced employment potential since most manufacturers already 
employed Quality Assurance Technicians in sufficient numbers leaving only 
replacement positions for future hiring. Further, many manufacturers saw a 
change in quality control efforts toward placing responsibility for assurance 
with all employees rather than chiefly on quality control specialists. Botn fac- 
tors suggested lower employment potential for Quality Assurance Technicians 

Although Chemical Technicians, Laser Technicians and Computer-Assisted 
Graphics Technicians were not anticipated so much as others, they drew 
enough positive responses to warrant further attention, especially given the 
nature of businesses in the College service area. 
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shSS? a Sri ^ T' 0 "? 1 a9ainsl lhe P roducls manufactured 
GSl v Jf^ amon 9 industries 

^ 13 SUindard ,nduslry Codes (S,C) lhe ' e were 
po^ttve responses to most occupations, with some being much stronger than 
others. Thed.vers.ty of responses to a specific occupation Sn tSme SC 

iweol the mterviews, which were conducted between July 20 and August I 

The non-manufacturing segment of the sample was Questioned more P*\?n 

T^vTrJSS PU ??, SeS ° f *" businesses in this segment of the samp le 
They responded as follows to the additional occupations (Table 2). 

Table 2 
Employment Anticipated 
for Selected Occupations 
Non-Manufacturing Segment and Subgroups 

% Indicating That Oc- 
cupations Had a Future 
in Their Business 

Group 
N 

• marketing specialist 

• recreation specialist 

• emergency medical technician (EMI) 

• gerontological technician 

• automotive fuel cell (battery) technician 

• energy technician 

• housing rehabilitation technician 

• data processing machine mechanic 

• computer programmer 

• computer operator 

• office machine service technician 
s employment interviewers 

• fast food restaurant worker 

• child care worker 

• chef 

• salesrv:; 0 on 

• career counselor 
Subgroups: 02 Retail 

03 Information, Health & KL. . . „ 

04 Service 

05 Agriculture and Other Goods f roducmg 



T 


02 


03 


04 


05 


55 


14 


16 


17 


8 


33 


62 


4 


24 


13 


17 


0 


44 


0 


25 


19 


7 


31 


24 


0 


6 


0 


31 


2* 


0 


18 


14 


19 


18 


13 


14 


0 


25 


12 


13 


16 


14 


19 


71 


13 


37 


36 


31 


47 


13 


55 


50 


38 


65 


50 


69 


71 


50 


71 


63 


31 


21 


31 


35 


25 


33 


36 


38 


29 


13 


12 


7 


19 


12 


0 


20 


7 


44 


12 


0 


16 


0 


19 


29 


0 


55 


93 


19 


35 


75 


16 


7 


19 


24 


0 
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The responses clearly suggested that people skilled r sales and in using 
computers are apt to be most in demand in the future. The College, which like 
many other colleges has not traditionally been very involved in sales training 
may wish to review some of its curricula since sales skills appear to be related' 
to successful performance in many non-manufacturing occupations 

When these data were crosstabulated by subgroups of non-manufacturers 
the results showed variances among classifications (see Table 2) It should be' 
helpful to college planners to know that respondents from e ch segment 
subgroup anticipated employment potential for Employment Interviewers 
Marketing Specialists anc Service Technicians for data processing and other 
office machines since these are emerging occupations. Other responses indi- 
cated good employment prospects for occupations currently supported by 
College programs: Secretaries with word processing skills. Computer Opera- 
tors and Programmers. 

Workplace of 1990 

Another group of questions dealt with the workplace of the future. Interviewees 
were asked to indicate the probability that their business would be accurately 
described in 1990 by the following statements (Table 3). 

The relatively small percentage who responded M do not know" suggested 
tnat respondents were actively thinking about the workplace of the future 

The responses of the two sample segments wjre analyzed further When 
viewed from the perspective of different kinds of businesses, manufacturers 
and non-manufacturers responded differently enough to warrant separate con- 
sideration by the College in curriculum planning. 

Only four of the descriptions appeared highly probable to more than 50% of 
the manufacturers: computer-based office equipment; company sponsored 
training involving media; the necessity for employees to upgrade their skills, 
even retrair and employee participation in problem solving. Somewhat 
surprising was the lack of anticipation for the use of computer-aided design 
and computer-aided manufacturing. And the lower than expected anticipation 
for the use of lasers in a variety of manufacturing processes was difficult to 
understand, given the host of predictions of future applications for all three 
throughout the economy. The College may want to monitor th * inclusion of 
lasers a^d CAD/CAM into area manufacturing over the next two years since 
manufacturing technologies are changing rapidly. 

College planners can use the data regarding employee training, computer- 
based office equipment and employee participation in problem solving in its 
planning. ,hey can help the College think strategically about its role in 
employee retraining, upgrading, further education and lifelong learning. Col- 
lege leaders can also develop learning requirements that enable learners to 
function well in offices with computer-based equipment Finally, they can plan 
curricula for employees and emp'oyers who are collaborating more in problem 
solving on the job. 

The responses of the non-manufacturing segment of the sample were also 
analysed by subgroups as shown in Table 4 
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23 


15 
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13 
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21 
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19 


45 


26 


11 
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32 


28 
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a Table 3. 

,tu, . Des c ri P«on«oftheWorkworldin1990 

is This An Accurate Description for Your Business in 1 990? 

% Manufacturing 

H M L OK % Non-Manufacturing 

• Office staff are using computer-based equipment. 

• Lasers are being used in a variety of ways here. 

• Computers locate, diagnose, and repair most of their 
malfunctions without human intervention. 

• So much information is available that people feel 
frustrated by trying to use it. 

• Employees have access to company-sponsored training and 
education through such means of communication as cable TV 
communications satellites, video cassettes, video discs 
personal computers. 

• Many employees here have flexible work schedules. 

• At least one-third of the employees here work part time 
(fewer than 40 hours per week). 

• People expect to upgrade their skills, even retrain for new 
skills several times during their worklife. 

• Employees here systematically participate in problem solving 
on the job with group of co-workers. 

• People in many jobs will be trained m and expected to use 
sales techniques as the environment is very competitive. 

• Employees believe that serving customers or clients is their 
first responsibility; they have adopted a service attitude. 

• Comt uter-aioed design and computer-aided manufacturing 
are us xJ extensively here. d 

A - Already. H - High, M - Medium. L - Low. DK - Don't Know. Nl - Not Included 
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18 
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18 
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16 


45 


15 
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35 


53 
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Table 4. 
Workworldin1990by 
Sample Segments and Subgroups 



% Responses "Already" 
and "High" for Combined 
Non-Manufacturing 
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malfunctions. 


38 


50 


25 


31 


62 


People are frustrated by trying to 












use information. 


43 


64 


38 


41 


25 


Company-sponsored employee training 












uses variety of media. 


63 


62 


50 


82 


50 


Many employees have flexible work 












schedules. 


58 


71 


50 


71 


25 


At least 1 13 of the employees work 












less than 40 hours per week. 


57 


50 


69 


56 


50 


People here expect to upgrade, 












even retrain. 


62 


64 


44 


88 


38 


Employee systemicaliy participate in 












problem solving. 


62 


57 


69 


65 


50 


People use sales skills in competitive 












environment 


61 


71 


50 


76 


38 


People put service to clients and 












customers first. 


88 


86 


66 


94 


75 



•Segment Subgroups: See Table 2. 



In this sample segment, only three of the descriptions did not seem likely 10 
more than 50% of the respondents: lasers, computers capable of self-repair, 
and companies sponsoring employee training thdt used a variety of media. 
The latter response may have been more related to company sponsorship than 
to t.ainmg per se or to the use of various media for employee training. 

The world of work outside manufacturing may change considerably during 
the remainder of the decade, which should suggest a number of challenges 
and opportunities for planners and instructors at the College. At the very 'sast 
this study presents descriptions of the variety and complexity of the growing 
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Service and Information sectors of the economy as well as the increasingly 
competitive Business sector. Further, and in contrast to manufacturers, it pre- 
sents businesses with more flexible work schedules for employees, and more 
part-time employees. Each would affect modes of instructional delivery and 
course scheduling decisions for the College should it seek learners employed 
by nor. manufacturing businesses. 

Discussion of Employer Needs Studies 

Respondents usually replied quickly when asked to name occupations that 
had a bright employment future in their organization, and they used estab- 
lished occupational titles. When they were asked about specific emerging 
occupations, the same respondents were very comfortable and quick to reply. 
No interviewee among the manufacturing segment asked for a definition, and 
only a few among the non-manufacturers asked about a Holographic Inspec- 
tion Specialist They seemed to have a working definition for each of the titles 

This experience with interviewees who were at high levels within their 
organizations reveals the gulf between current occupational titles and emerg- 
ing occupations. In the current environment of change, the gulf is apt to widen 
hence it may be very important for researchers to include specific techniques 
for seeking infor' lation about emerging occupations in future studies. 

Going one step further, it is possible that employee needs studies that rely 
on occupational titles, current or emerging, may be less productive than 
studies that focus on the skills needed by employees to contribute to the suc- 
cess of the business. Both curnct !um planners and employers could benefit 
from a focus on skills. 

Other Implications for ihe Future 

Policy and Pracucet 

Given the increasing use of techro v,y an d the incorporation of the computer 
into all phases of the- area economy, the College needs to consider a policy on 
technological or computer literacy. 

The College has an c?r ^ortunity to provide leadership in convincing 
employers that educators jest qualified to name new occupations, identify 
the skills required and train people for them. 

The Coilege will benefit from creating and cultivating linkeages with the 
Information and c srvice sectors of the economy as it has from liaisons with 
Business and Industry. 

Research and Planning 

If they do no* already do so. staff need to develop and use skills from future 
researc' in fitf ongoing research and planning efforts of the College (i.e 
forecasting, trend extrapolation, scenarios, mapping, Delphi, models, games 
and simulations). 

Researchers can make a significant contribution to the planning process by 
developing techniques and instruments to support college leaders in their 
efforts to market college services for establishing new occupations. The plan- 
ning and research staff can play a key role in assisting other college staff in 
determining the curricular needs of an instantly changing society in the infor- 
mation age. 
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AACJC REPORT: 

National Indicators and 
Enrollment Figures 



Rosemary Wholers 



The most prominent characteristic of the two-year college field is growth. The 
number of community, technical, and junior colleges grew fairly steadily until 
the 1960's at which time the rate jumped to the startling average of about 50 
new colleges a year. One data item regularly collected in the American Associ- 
ation of Community and Junior College's annual Directory survey is the year in 
which the college was established. According to the 1,219 colleges listed in 
the 1984 edition of the Directory, the following tabulations illustrate this 
growth: 

Year of Establishment Number of Colleges 



Early in the century, private junior colleges held the majority, but today, the 
number of public colleges far out-number the private colleges. 



Enrollments in community, technical, and junior colleges also grew by leaps 
and bounds in Ihe same time period. 



1900-1959 
1960-1970 
1971-1983 



404 

636 
201 



1983 



Number of Colleges 

1.064 public 
1 55 private 



Enrollment 

4 8 million (credit; opening fall) 
.15 million (credit; opening fall) 
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All Two- Year Colleges 

Year Number of Colleges Enrollment 

1 9 63 719 91 4,494 (credit; opening fall) 

1 973 1,165 3, 1 44,643 (credit; opening fall) 

1 983 1 ,2 1 9 4,947,975 (credit; opening fall) 



After growth, the second most obvious characteristic of two-year colleges is 
their diversity - especially among the student tody. It is difficult to present a 
Typical* community, technical, and junior college student However, the follow- 
ing data items should be helpful in understanding its diverse population: 



1 983 Opening Fall Data 

Part-Time Students 3,113,981 (63%) Women 2,494.834 (53%) 
Full-Tlme Students 1,833,994 (37%) Men 2.198.067 (47%) 



1 982 Opening Fall Data 

American 

Non-Resident Black, Indian/Alaskan 
Alien Non-Hispanic Native 

All Institutions 328,618 1,085,908 87,444 

Two-Year Colleges 61,662 472,208 47.758 



Asian or 

Pacific White, 

islander Hispanic Non-Hispanic 

AH Institutions 349,915 516,504 9,878.419 

Two-Year Colleges 157.838 286,904 3,690,993 



One explanation for the continued growth and success of the community, 
technical, and junior colleges is the general low cost of attendance. Each fall, 
the AACJC data office surveys state-level officials to determine what factors 
influence enrollment increases or decreases in their state. Among the states 
that indicated enrollment increases, 37% cited general low cost as a major 
factor. 



Cost of Attendance (current dollars)* 
Private Univ. Public Four Year Community College 



1982-83 8,537 3,032 2,390 

1981-82 7491 2.706 2,250 

1980-81 6,566 2,419 2,018 

1979-80 5,888 2,198 1817 

1977-78 5,193 1.924 1 590 



*Costs are for the nine month academic year, and include tuition, fees, room, 
and board. 
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Many of the data Items presented In this article are gathered from our D/>ec- 
tory questionnaire form. I would like to take this opportunity to thank the col- 
leges that so carefully responded to this annual effort. Persons wishing to 
receive the 1984 Community, Technical, and Junior College Directory should 
write or call: 

Publishers Services 
80S. Early Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22304 
800-336-4776 
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Literacy in the Open-Access College 

by Richard C. Richardson, Jr., Elizabeth C. Fisk and 
Morris A. Okum, San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1983 

Reviewed by Dennis McGrath, Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Sociology and Director, Transfer Education 
Program, Community College of Philadelphia and 
Martin Spear, Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Philosophy and Director, Honors Program, 
Community College of Philadelphia 

Oick Richardson and his associates in their Literacy in the Open-Access 
College raise a number of critical questions about community college 
education that are of particular relevance to those of us involved in cur- 
riculum reform. Based on a three year ethnographic study of a typical 
college within a large, multi-campus community college system, given the 
pseudonym "Oakwood." their analysis raises issues of the broadest con- 
cern. For they demonstrate that community colleges have lost their way 
in the sense that they are unable to articulate a clear sense of mission 
and to relate that vision to organizational structure and curriculum. 

Like all fine ethnographies, their work offers important insights by pro- 
viding novel perspectives on seemingly familiar settings The "shock of 
recognition" that Richardson and his colleagues produce is achieved 
through a focus on the role of literacy in the curriculum and the way in 
which students are shaped and prepared for future academic and oc- 
cupational careers. Pointing to the traditional role of written language in 
the intellectual formation of students, they assert that as these forms of 
language csage have dropped away no new equivalent form of com- 
munication has been substituted in the curriculum 

This point is forcefully made in their argument that if we are to offer our 
students realistic hopes for a decent future in the emerging economy, if 
we are to prepare them to compete effectively for professional, managerial 
or technical jobs, then they will have to acquire the ability to critically and 
expressively utilize language. However, the fundamental conclusion of 
their analysis is that community colleges, in the most basic ways that they 
structure their curriculum and administrative activities, prohibit the culti- 
vation of these skills. The community college, in Richardson et al's term, 
is structured to promote "bitting" defined as the use of reading and writing 
to understand or produce fragmented language when the student is pro- 
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sented with specific external cues. This they contrast with "texting," u ider- 
stood as the use of reading and writing to comprehend or compose con- 
nected language. 

What is perhaps most useful for those of us engaged in designing new 
programs for students is their attempt to describe the very nature of the 
contemporary community college. For what emerges from their study is 
a much clearer sense of how the ways in which students and teachers 
experience the college at the classroom level are related to what the 
college as an organization is designed to accomplish. 

A college structured to promote * bitting" will inevitably produce certain 
types of students: students with restricted literacy skills and socialized to 
conceive educat : on as a series of experiences in which they are to mem- 
orize discrete bits of information. Such a college is conceived as a bu- 
reaucratic machine dedicated to the continual rationalization of the edu- 
cational process, and utilizing an educational technology most powerfully 
signalled by the insistence on the jargon of behavioral objectives which 
break student transformations into ever more discrete pieces. The power 
of the analysis derives from the perception that program change must be 
a revision in perceptions of institutional mission. 

The book is most provocative in the number of "stories" that are told 
in the attempt to understand how these norms of literate activity come to 
be established. One narrative traces the nature of classroom behavior to 
broad policy decisions at the district level and the manner in which these 
policies were translated into specific organizational goals at individual 
campuses. Once a decision was made to expand enrollment, the number 
of underprepared students entering the college placed great stress on 
the existing curriculum and services. Attempts to reduce costs through 
a greater reliance on part-time faculty reduced control over the curriculum 
This story ends in faculty members reducing their demands on students 
rather than in requiring them to improve their skills. 

This plot line intersects with a second narrative which more fully relates 
classroom practices to the ongoing negotiations that take place between 
faculty and students This story is told primarily through a focus on the 
relationship between instructional styles and methods and the learning 
strategies of students. The rich complexity of actual behavior is simplified 
through a series of typologies that the authors construct, but the main 
outline of the story emerges nonetheless. 

Students, whose "motivational orientations" are characterized as largely 
that of "requirement meeters" and "specific on non-specific information 
users," enroll h courses taught primarily by faculty whose pedagogical 
objectives are the limited cognitive objectives of information dissemination. 
As the average level of academic preparedness and the interest of stu- 
dents declines, the faculty, committed to the classroom lecture and the 
limited instructional goal of "information transfer," respond by simply 
watering down the requirements. They both "transfer" less complex in- 
formation to the students via lectures and demand much less literate 
behavior from the students by replacing term papers and essays with 
check marks on multiple-choice exams. The consequences for the insti- 
tution are that the norms of literate activity are renegotiated downward, 
ultimately altering the entire intellectual climate of the school. 

In startling contrast to the prejudices of the traditional academic faculty, 
we find the most praised and indeed the most amiable characters in the 
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story in the basic language skills courses and the vocational labs. These 
seemingly dissimilar segments of the curriculum turn out alike in an im- 
portant way. In both cases the norms of literate activity have been rene- 
gotiated as students and teachers are brought closer together in an at- 
tempt to achieve identifiable and generally shared goals. Since both 
faculty and students are generally committed to the same ends, there is 
added motivation to demand more of each other and to find ways to teach 
and learn effectively. 

Set against the larger narrative of the construction of a bureaucratic 
machine designed to break learning down into "bite size" components 
that are easily memorized and ^peated, the close contact and shared 
activity of students and teachers in the basic skills and vocational lab 
courses becomes quite appealing. This example also raises the broader 
issue of how classroom norms can be renegotiated throughout the entire 
institution. 

When Richardson and his colleagues turn to the question of institutional 
change, they pose the policy alternatives in stark terms illustrated in the 
table taken from their book. As one can see. the commitment to either 
"bitting" or "texting" leads to quite different institutions. We find, the for- 
mulation valuable for sharpening debate, but take exception to it on several 
points. 

One is thai although their major concern is with the norms of literate 
behavior that are institutionalized in classroom practices, the instrument 
for influencing such norms is exclusively administrative policies and pro- 
cedures. This is a sompwhat curious conclusion, but it can be better 
understood when it is related to their analysis of the community college. 

While there are several different stories of "Oakwood's" transformation, 
the major narrative is an institutional and administrative one. The admin- 
istrative priority that the new chancellor placed on access and growth was 
quickly translated into institutional policies which greatly expanded the 
number of non-traditional students. However, this policy shift occurred 
without a concomitant attempt to alter the curriculum or to redefine pro- 
gram standards or the types of support services most needed by those 
students. Since Richardson et al's view the decline in literacy as resulting 
from administrative decisions, the suggested policy alternatives are 
framed in similar terms. But the question still remains as to whether the 
educational practices embedded in the average class can be so clearly 
traced to specific institutional policies. Or, put another way, are policies 
and procedures, as important as they are. the only way administrators 
and faculty can communicate about educational goals? 

A second related concern is the restrictive nature of the "texting" a : 
temative. As an examination of the table shows, "texting" is primarily 
achieved through a more selective admissions and program eligibility 
policy. Although Richardson and his group are quite sensitive to the 'ole 
of access in the community college mission, they suggest the need to 
shift toward restriction in a time of shrinking public resources. 

This stark formulation of the policy alternatives must also be related to 
the details of thei' analysis. As their historical sketch of the college and 
district shows, the chancellor's new priorities never gained the commit- 
ment of the faculty. While the senior administration promoted innovation 
and the attraction of new clientele, the faculty retained their primary com- 
mitment to traditional students and traditional methods. This lack of agree- 
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Promoting Critical Literacy: Policy Alternatives 



"Bitting" 

Policy ArM Less Use of Critical Lltaracy 

Admission Recruit actively. Seek new clientele. Admit all who 

and apply, with enrollment permitted in any course for 

Placement which there is no quota (for example, nursing) 

Financial Keep all students eligible for as much assistance 

Assistance as possible for as long as possibf ? through credit 

for basic skills, liberal interpretation of regulations. 

and easy withdrawal policies. 

Educational Design program to offer "all things to all people." 

Progra m Seek to emphasize community rather than 

college. Avoid setting priorities. 

Course Label courses to maximize funding potential. 

Designations Place burden on transfer institutions and state 

agencies to disprove course status. 

Program for Emphasize courses and services described as 

Remediation developmental and administered by a separate 

unit. Include goals such as socialization having 
equal status with the remediation of academic 
deficiencies. 

Promotion of Facilitate continuing enrollment by liberal 

Academic withdrawal regulations and non-punitive grading. 

Progress Define achievement as grade-point average for 

courses completed and surveys of student 
satisfaction, as well as reports on selected 
individuals. 

Faculty Use part-time instructor extensively as a strategy 

Conditions for expanding services despite resource 

constraints. The ratio of full-time faculty to 
students justifies neglect of advisement^* 
orientation procedures. 



"Taxtina" 
Mora Use of Critical Lltaracy 

Recruit selectively. Admit all who apply with high school 
equivalency, with enrollment limited to courses that match 
student reading, writing, and math skills. 

Limit eligibility to students making defined progress toward 
a degree 01 certificate according to some acceptable time 
frame. 

Limit to programs and courses that can be offered at a 
defined level of quality within the limits of existing or 
probable resources. Emphasize degree-oriented • 
occupational or transfer programs. 

Label courses according to the objectives and academic 
experience of those for whom they are designed. 

Emphasize remedial courses in academic skill a/eas 
administered by related departments. May delude support 
services such as tutoring and study skills courses. 



Require students to qualify for regular status in a degree or 
certificate program within some limited and specific period 
of time. Require defined progress toward achieving 
educational objectives. Define achievements as completion 
of defined sequence with minimum grade-point average in 
required courses. Use standardized or teacher developed 
exa minations of academic achievement. 

Limit use of part-time instructors to the coverage of 
enrollment fluctuations or where necessary skills cannot be 
obtained in a full-time faculty member. Full-time instructors 
expected to provide sound student advisement. 
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ment both undermined administrative authority and eroded faculty morale 
while styming attempts to develop effective working relationships 

The policy alternatives associated with "bitting" and "texting" can be 
seen as shaped in part by the varying perspectives of senior administrators 
and faculty members. Bitting, in its most fully developed form, implies an 
institution completely dedicated to growth, access and the most efficient 
allocation of resources Texting is closer to the faculty desire to sustain 
some of the traditional ideals of the liberal arts and concern that the 
institution recruit the type of students they are most prepared to teach 
Seen in this way, the choice between bitting and texting is another expres- 
sion of the fact that community colleges have lost their way and require 
a new educational vision which can be expressed in their curriculum and 
organizational structure. 

Richardson's analysis has already generated both admiration and con- 
troversy, expecially in its questioning of the long standing tacit assumption 
that administrative and policy decisions are mostly neutral to the actual 
classroom experience of teachers and students Still, one might reason- 
ably ask how strong the relation they have uncovered really is, whether 
the correlations chart causes or whether those correlations themselves 
reveal deeper cultural influences. To sharpen that question just a bit, why 
should it be, for instance, that the rationalization of the curriculum should 
be even imaginable as a mere collection of discrete, self-contained and 
largely self-legitimated three credit courses? Why should student/teacher 
negotiations have taken the form of movement away from literacy and 
toward memorization? Why should even literacy be spoken of as a set of 
skills culminating at >he highest level in the ability to "analyze" (break into 
bits) and/or "synthesize" (build cut of bits)? We believe that the answer 
to these questions can only be that the educational establishment is deeply 
committed to the largely unarticulated view that education consists pri- 
marily in the acquiring of knowledge and that knowledge is best under- 
stood as information. The prevalence of that standard epistemology is 
exhibited in Richardson's typologies of both student motivation and teach- 
ing styles, each of which lines up primarily with respect to questions of 
the utility of information. We suggest, then, that a deeper understanding 
of what drives curricula down the "bitting" path would include an ethnog- 
raphy of knowledge, and analysis of how we as a culture have come to 
represent education to ourselves and how that conception becomes 
embedded in our institutions. 

Associated with the reading of knowledge as information, for instance, 
is the fairly standard opposition of knowledge with values or attitudes. 
That dichotomy, however, proves to be a blunt instrument with which to 
understand the rich differences the team uncovered between the regular 
academic program, the vocational programs and the developmental 
courses. The standard typology forces the analysis to be run in terms of 
the intersection of faculty and student goals whereas the mere description 
of the program activities seems to suggest much more strongly that the 
practices of the classroom or the shop form students as practitioners or 
as citizens. The implications for the academic classroom are devastating 
If. as the positivists insist, knowledge and values occupy conceptually 
separate realms, the pretence that classroom and other educational ac- 
tivities are designed to deal with knowledge and are Value neutral" forces 
us into a conundrum We must take students who are unformed by aca- 
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demic standards who have never learned the standard set of academic 
norms, attitudes, and behaviors, and insist that that fact about them doesn't 
matter since, after all, knowledge and the method of acquiring knowledge 
are neutral with respect to the cultural ensemble. 

Literacy in the Open-Access College is probably the community college 
book of the eighties; it will provide the terms of the conversation in which 
policy issues will be discussed for the next several years. Aside from the 
explicit policy forks it presents, practitioners at all levels within community 
colleges will find dark implications for their enterprise. But they will also 
find a vocabulary with which to express the crises and a theoretical frame- 
work in which to couch the burgeoning twin movement for staff devel- 
opment and curriculum reform — wherein lies the hope we have of keeping 
alive the dream of the democratization of higher education. 



Public Policy and College Management: 
Title III of the Higher Education Act 

by Edward P. St. John 

New York: Praeger Publishers, 1981 

Reviewed by William Robbms 

Associate Professor, Virginia Institute of Technology 

Enhancing the financial integrity of American colleges through effective 
management practices is the idea behind Edward P. St. John's study, 
Public Policy and College Management However,, the subtitle suggests 
that the reader will find here an analysis of the federal government's well- 
known developing institution program, begun in the 1960s. Praise is due 
St. John for a study rich with ideas, many will be disappointed if they 
expect to find in this study, coming out of a great university base as it 
does, a balanced, probing, long-awaited analysis of Title III, the major 
attempt by the federal government to help colleges in trouble. 

As a graduate student at Harvard, St. John was fortunate to work with 
George B. Weatherby before the latter's move to Indiana's Commission 
for Higher Education. St. John was uniquely able to pyramid his doctoral 
work into a study of national importance. Weatherby was then directing 
a Harvard research team looking for new management concepts that 
would enable higher education leaders to replace their out-dated growth 
model. Much hope had been placed on foundation and governmental 
"external" interventions. But how appropriate was the prevailing mind-set 
that some of the newer sophisticated management techniques would pro- 
vide the answer to managerial and financial weakness? This early Harvard 
study justified a further USOE grant that called for St. John to analyze the 
impacts of Title III and to formulate a set of concepts that would undergird 
a management intervention model for institutions regularly confronting 
rapid unsettling change and sometimes direct threats to their very survival. 

St. John's study merits careful attention by higher education policy 
makers and practitioners. Noteworthy in his framework of ideas are prin- 
ciples that challenge current assumptions. The following couple of para- 
graphs summarize all-too-briefly much of this material. 

Colleges require individually-designed management programs geared 
to the college's size, structure and history and based on an identified 
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stage of structural development. Not necessarily needed are those so- 
phisticated techniques, such as PME. MIS. TIS, and all their kin, zealously 
pressed on colleges by the experts. Rather, the various plateaus or stages 
of development require different approaches, including qualitative ones 
whose championing will require educational leadership of « high order, 
not simply administrative competence. Just as Balderston (1974) had 
referred to management levels of survival, stability, and excellence, so St 
John ijentified four levels: (1) the low-range college obsessed with sur- 
vival; (2) the meiium-range college making uneven progress toward fi- 
nancial and educational goals; (3) the high-range college making steady 
progress; and (4) the distinctive college so able to plan and manage its 
resources as to have the cap "city for excellence The management de- 
velopment concepts proposed by St. John have one overriding purpose— 
"to enhance the capacity of institutions to meet their basic organizational 
needs and to improve qualitatively" (p. 2Co). 

Quantitative indicators 'number of students, faculty, library volumes, 
size of budget, of physicr resources, >r external support) may be usefui 
for certain purposes (even in getting a Title III grant'), but only through 
historical examination can the researcher identify the structural devel- 
opmental phases of the college, which would then suggest the general 
type of management and information system needed. Only from qualitative 
institutional improvement will the college build a sound basis of long-term 
strength and growth, achieved not through some noted system's "quick 
fix," but through the development of the basic thinking and analytic ca- 
pacity of its leadership. 

Unfortunately, this study disregard the essenJial historic mission of "i itle 
III, to strengthen "developing institutions," those (hat the legislation stated 
were cut off from the "academic mainstream." There were so many col- 
leges clearly in this category— most of the black, the small and rural, the 
big urban but chaotic ones, the recently-established but poorly or shabbily 
operated ones. An affluent nation, determined to use J 3 resources for 
social gain, sought by this 196C legislation to match the immense college 
enrollment increases with institutional improvement However, St. John 
collected his data from five carefully-selected "exemolary" institutions 
which had received heavy funding under the Advanced Institutional De- 
velopment Program (The selection was made by USOE staff, although 
he may have had a part in it.) Granted the five colleges are not the rich 
and prestigious of the land, but neither would they satisfy the original 
legislative intent behind the act. These five colleges, picked somewhat 
subjectively, were Doane Collegr (Nebraska). St Mary's Junior College 
(Minnesota), . 'avier University (L jisiana), N*- <ih Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical Staie University, and Valencia ommunity College (Florida) 
Any college, of ccurse. can be conrderec as legally "developing," thus 
pointing to a oefinitional problem which tormented USOE year after year 
in trying to administer the law. Only the "academic mainstream" concept 
could be used for selective pui poses. 

St. John argues that by selecting exemplary, rather than weak, insti- 
tutions for his study, the relationship between structural development and 
management effectiveness can best be analyzed "If it can be assumed 
that the selected institutions do have effective management systems 
.then it is possible to examine the relationship between structural char- 
acteristics and the appropriateness of different management practices" 
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(p. 3, 4). This case study data of solely exemplary institutions are appro- 
pnate for exploring the management-oriented concepts described by St. 
John. However, they seem clearly Inappropriate for looking at the impacts 
of the federal government's Title III intervention program, and even belie 
the use of the book's subtitle, "Title III of the Higher Education Act " St 
John's strong emphar is on the value of qualitative development, especially 
m the way the program's impact affects students and communities, is not 
consistent with the fairly simplistic view of those legislators who finally 
succeeded with their attacks on Title III. They kept pounding away with 
the argument that the government was always "developing" weak colleges 
without turning them into "developed" colleges, so program help was not 
justified! Badly needed, and not yet met by existing research, are out- 
comes studies of what actually happened to the hundreds of out-of-the- 
mainstream alleges that were helped in the 1960s and 1970s as a result 
of Mtle III. Those consultants who participated with colleges that "no one 
ever head of" in such management-development efforts (this reviewer was 
one such) can point to evidence of major strengthening throuqh improved 
managerial planning and programming capability. This story m American 
higher education is yet to be written. 

Many readers will be intrigued with the way St. John turns to adult 
development theory to support his fiamework of management develop- 
ment ideas. The management development plateaus that he identifies 
based on college management needs varying according to institutional 
size, structure and history, are analogous to an individual's biological 
cognitive and personality development. Thus. St. John notes the use of 
starjes by Piaget, Loevinger, Kohlberg. Maslow and Enkson (but why did 
he have to misspell Loevinger and Enkson?). In addition, the emphasis 
on qualitative factors permits St. John to emphasize humanistically that 
one must consider the full range of college development, rather than just 
financial, enroling and productivity data. Thus he would agree enthu- 
siastically with Thomas R. Harvey and Clifford T. Steward (1975), who 
stressed that institutional survival alone is inadequate without the sense 
of significant survival. 

The times are difficult; thoy are "a-changing significant survival implies 
that college leaders will be continously engaged in planning, managing 
and evaluatng activities toward both quantitative and Qualitative goals 
that will enable them to foresee and to lay appropriate groundwork for all 
the new developments ahead. A careful review of St. John's study should 
Dip them do that 
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AN ERIC REPORT: 

Community College Transfer Students 

by Jim Palmer 



Increased national attention on the quality of education has resulted in a 
more critical examination of the community college transfer function This 
concern has emerge.1 not only in the professional literature but in the 
popular literature as well. Time magazine (19 September 198C \ for ex- 
ample, reports the 20-year decline in the percentage of community college 
students who plan to transfer, and notes that "Educators and public of- 
ficials are now trying to work out ways to get community colleges back 
to their basics." After years of growth, during which colleges championed 
a comprehensive curriculum, the original transfer function of the colleges 
has reemerged as a primary determinant of community college quality. 

In response to these concerns, community college researchers have 
conducted several studies to identify potential transfer students and to 
assess their academic progress. The following citations represent a se- 
lection of the ERIC documents describing these studies. The full text of 
these and other ERIC documents can he ordered through the ERIC Doc- 
ument Reproduction Service (EDRS) in Arlington, Virginia, or can be ob- 
tained on microfiche at over 670 libraries across the country. Please write 
the Clearinghouse for an EDRS order form and/or a list of the libraries in 
your state that have ERIC microfiche collections. 

Bragg, A.K. 

Fall 1979 Transfer Study. Report 3: Second Year 
Persistence and Achievement. 

Springfield, IL: Illinois Community College Board, 1982, 20 PP (ED 
230, 228). 

A five-year follow-up study is being conducted of 10,015 students who 
transferred from Illinois two-year colleges to 42 senior institutions in the 
state in fall 1979 An analysis of the persistence and achievement rates 
of the transfer students during their second year after transfer (1980-31) 
revealed: (1) 71% of the Associate in Arts (A.A.)/Associate in Science 
(A.S ) degree recipients, 56% of the Associate in Applied Science (A.A.S.) 
degree recipients, and 57% of the students who transferred without a 
degree completed the spring 1981 term or earned their baccalaureate 
prior to it; (2) 31% of the A.A./A.S. degree holders, 19% of the A.A.S. 
degree recipients, and 1 1% of those without an associate degree earned 
their baccalaureate by the end of the second year after transfer; (3) the 
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collective grade point average (GPAj ior spring 1981 was 3.01 for A.A./ 
A.S. recipients. 2.99 for A.A.S. degree holders, and 2.82 for non-associate 
degree holders; (4) while GPA's for all three groups were hig!:er at ihe 
two-year institution than at the senior institution, GPAs. rose each quarter 
at the transfer institution; (5) of the students wno earned their baccalau- 
reate degrees within two years after transfer, 26% obtained degrees in 
business. 17% in social and behavioral sciences, and 13% in education; 
and [C) approxin lately 8% of the transfer students changed majors from 
one broad program category to another. 

Renekiewicz, N.K., and others. 

The Reverse Transfer Student: An Emergina 
Population. Preliminary Draft; Field Review Edition. 

Sacramento, CA: Los Rios Community College District and the 
Northern California Community Colleges Research Group, 1982 73 
pp. (ED 223, 308). 
As part of a statewide investigation of the reverse transfer student, a study 
of students transferring from four-year colleges and universities to com- 
munity colleges was conducted in the Los Rios Community College Dis- 
trict. The study sought to determine the relative size of the reverse transfer 
population; differences in the characteristics of reverse transfers and other 
students; and reasons students left the four-year colleges o» transferred 
laterally from one community college to another. Questionnaires were sent 
to 11.210 students at the tdree Lcs Rios colleges, requesting information 
on background, enrollment in' uences, educational attainment and plans, 
and prior college attendance. Based on r ^sponses from 10,196 students, 
or 22% of the total district student population, the btudy revealed that: 
(1) 19.6% of the respondents were reverse transfer students, including 
both four-year college graduates and non-completers; 25.7% had previ- 
ously attended a community college; and 54.7% had no prior college 
experience; (2) 82.4% of the four-vear college graduates and 69.6% of 
the first-time students were employed; (3) 1 1.7% of the four-year college 
graduates and 56% of 'he first-time students were enrolled for 12 units 
or more; and (4) four-year non-completers left the four-year college mainly 
for financial reasons or due to uncertainty about their major, while two- 
year lateral transfers left their previous college primarily because of a 
change in job or residence. A literature review and the survey instrument 
are included. 

Report on Remedial Education. 

Springfield, IL: Illinois Community College Board. 1983. 19 pp icO 
230, 220). 

As part of the review of policies and procedures regarding posi-secondary 
remedial education, the Illinois Community College Board (ICCB) admin- 
istered two surveys in fall 1982. The first survey sampled 10% of the 
students who had transferred to the state's public universities from a 
community college in fall 1979 to determine why transfer students from 
community colleges might be required to take remedial coursework at the 
universities. The second study, a survey of 52 Illinois community colleges, 
sought to assess the effectiveness of the colleges' methods of identifying 
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students in need of remedial coursework; the success of students who 
enrolled in remedial courses; and the overall quality of the colleges' de- 
velopmental programs. Findings from the surveys indicated that: (1) stu- 
dents who earned associate degrees prior to transfer did not require 
remedial education, but those who transferred before completing a degree 
often needed remediation; (2) the mosl common methods of identifying 
underprepared students were standardized and college-developed tests, 
instruc^r/counseloi re/erral, and student self-referral; and (3) the mam 
method of evaluating student progress in remedial courses was through 
pre-post testing, while the primary method of assessing program effec- 
tiveness was through student evaluations. The studies resulted in a re- 
vision of ICCB rules governing and defining remedial educrion. 



The Role of Community Colleges in Preparing 
Students for Transfers to Four- Year Colleges and 
Universities: The Maryland Experience. 

Annapolis: Maryland State Department of Education, 1983. 27 pp 
(ED 230, 255). 

This study report summarizes the results of six follow-up surveys "of Mary- 
land community college students conducted between 1976 and 1982 to 
assess the success of the state's community colleges in preparing stu- 
dents fcr transfer to four-year institutions. After an introductory discussion 
of the transfer function of community colleges and the data sources of the 
study, information is provided on the number of Maryland community 
college students enrolled in transfer programs; the proportion of students 
entering community colleges with the goal of transferring to four-year 
colleges and the proportion achieving this g )a\\ the characteristics of 
transfer students; students' satisfaction with their preparation for transfer; 
the efficiency of the transfer process; student success after transfer; and 
the colleges to which community college student: transferred. Highlights 
from the surveys included: (1) in fall 1982, 46% of the state's community 
college students were enrolled in transfer programs; (2) since 1974, ap- 
proximately one-third of all community college students had reported that 
their main goal was to transfer; (3) 40% of all 1978 graduates and 42% 
of all 1900 graduates transferred to a four-year college; (4) students who 
transferred v r e younger, completed more credit hours, and had a higher 
grade point average than those who had not transferred; and (5) more 
than 88% of the siuden*' surveyed reported satisfaction with their prep- 
aration to transfer. 



Smith, KM 

"Student Achievement and Open Admissions; Do 
Student Outcomes Fulfill the Promise of the Open 
Door?" 

Paper presented at the Annual Cc n vention of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, New Orleans, LA, 
April 24-27, 1983. 27 pp. (ED 231 , 418). 
A study of students who transferred from a community college in Michigan 
to two senior institutions in the state between 1973 and 1979 was con- 
ducted in order to determine why students attended a community college; 
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the point at which they decided to obtain a baccalaureate degree; and 
their experiences after transfer. The study also sought to relate students' 
background characteristics and the factors influencing their college 
choices to their academic experiences at the four-year college and their 
educational outcomes. Study findings, based on survey responses from 
362 students, included the following: (1) the major reasons for attending 
- the community college were convenient location, low cost, ability to work 
while attending classes, and flexibility of course times; (2) the maior reason 
students transferred to the state regional university was that it allowed 
them to integrate their studies with work and family obligations, while 
students transferred to the major research university because of the pres- 
tige of the institution and the reputation of their academic programs of 
study; (3) respondents from families that were better educated and of a 
higher socioeconomic status were more likely to choose the major re- 
search university and to successfully obtain a bachelor's degree; and (4) 
a greater percentage of students who transferred prior to obtaining an 
associate degree attained a bachelor's degree than those who transferred 
with an associate degree. 

Transfer Activity of Minnesota Undergraduate 
Students, Academic Year 1980-81. 

St. Paul: Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board, 1982. 77 
pp (ED 221, 236). 

A series of data tables illustrates the 19£ <vi movement of undergradu- 
ates among Minnesota's post-secondary institutions and educational sys- 
tems (i.e., its state university system, community colleges, area vocational- 
technical institutes, the University of Minnesota, proprietary schools, and 
private two- and four-year colleges), as well as movement between other 
states and Minnesota. Statistics are provided for system-to-system trans- 
fers for 1 979-80 and 1980-81 ; systenrvto-institution transfers; institution-to- 
systern transfers; and system-to-system transfers by sex and class level 
An introductory section highlights findings, including the following: (1 ) the 
total number of 1980-81 transfers was 26,690, a 13% increase over 1979- 
80; (2) women made up 51.8% of new undergraduate transfers and con- 
stituted 50.2% of all undergraduates; (3) vocational students accounted 
for 25% of all undergraduate transfers; (4) the number of transfer students 
admitted increased in the public systems and decreased in the private 
two- and four-year colleges from 1979-80 to 1980-81; (5) among interstate 
transfers, more students entered and left the communffy college system 
than any other system; (6) of the transfers to community colleges, 24% 
had attended the University of Minnesota and 23% another community 
college; (7) of the transfers from community colleges, 31% entered a 
public state university and 26% entered the University of Minnesota; and 
20.9% of the transfer students came from out of state. 

Update of Community College Transfer Student 
Statistics, Fali 1982. Commission Report 83-11. 

Sacramento: California State Post-Secondary Education Commission, 

1983. 42 pp. (ED 230, 257). 
For five consecutive years, studies have been conducted of the flow of 
transfer students from the California community colleges to the University 
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of California (UC) and the Cal fornia State University (CSU). The studies 
have fccused on trends in numbers of transfers; transfers to the UC and 
CSU campuses; the colleges ol origin of transfer students, the sex and 
ethnicity of transfers; and transfer students' majors. The study of fall 1982 
transfers, contrasted with finings from previous years, indicated: (1) the 
number of community collec,- transfers to the UC system increased by 
7.5% between fall 1981 and 1982, while transfers to the CSU system 
decreased by 0.7%; (2) the percentage of Asians. Chicanos. and Filipinos 
transferring increased between 1980 and 1982, while the percentage of 
Blacks transferring decreased between 1981 and 1982, after an increase 
between 1980 and 19S2, (3) the percentages of Blacks and Chicanos in 
the transfer student population were significantly smaller than the per- 
centages in the community college freshman population: (4) for women 
transferring to the UC system, the most popular majors were in social 
sciences, biological sciences, and interdisciplinary studies while business 
and management majors v/ere most common among women transferring 
to CSU; and (5) engineering enrolled the largest number of male com- 
munity college transfer students to UC and the second largest number 
to CSU. The study report includes detailed information on Black, Chicano, 
and Asian transfers 
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PRESIDENT'S FORUM: 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT AND INSTITUTIONAL VITALITY 



Adelbert J. Purga 



One of the key elements in institutionally based financial 
decisions relates to the significance of curricular decisions. 
Program evaluation can provide financial decision makers with 
information related to internal and external variables that relate to 
a program's health. The research function can aid in the collection, 
synthesis, and interpretation of many varied types of information. 
Even though internal program information (i.e. enrollment and cost 
effectiveness) is vital to our financial decision making, we cannot 
overlook the significance of external data. 

The viability of successful program evaluation is contingent upon 
useful, current information from the marketplace. This data often 
provided through a needs assessment process will aid the institu- 
tional decision makers in determining if an existing program should 
be continued, deleted, or modified. It will also provide insighi as 
to what emerging curricula areas the institution may wish to 
activate. 

Community needs assessment can be an expensive undertaking, 
especially if outside consultants are contracted to implement the 
process* Many successful needs assessments have been fully 
implemented utilizing an institution's own staff and resources, thus 
keeping the cost to a minimum. One of the benefits of conducting 
one's own needs assessment is the involvement of the staff in the 
process, rather than only the outcomes of a needs assessment 
activity* As we focus on the development of institutional cyclic 
planning processes, needs assessment will provide us with information 
that will allow congruence between the needed services of the 
college's clientele and the college's offering and aid in the 
development of appropriate and timely institutional goals. By using 
needs assessment as a two-way communication channel between the 
constituency and the institution, we will find ourselves in a better 
position to interpret employment information and thus align our 
services and offerings more accurately. The needs assessment 
information that follows focuses on the typical techniques of data 
collection, typical community target groups (constituencies), the 
typical data collection technique used for each target group, and a 
set of recommended procedures for conducting a needs assessment. 
Five commonly used techniques for data collection are the survey, 
social indicators, ke> informant, community forum, and rates- 
under-t reatment approaches (Warheit, et al, 1975). 
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The two most frequently used types of data collection are the 
survey and the social indicators approach* The social indicators 
approach allows us to draw inferences of need from descriptive data 
such as US. census, federal, state, local, and agency reports* The 
social indicators technique should be conducted prior to any other 
technique so that the researcher may develop needs assessment 
analysis goals and hypothesize potential conclusions* The survey 
technique involves the collection of data from a sample of an entire 
population* The most common methods of the survey technique are 
personal interviews, telephone interviews, and mail questionnaires* 
If conducted with properly developed and tested methods, the survey 
technique can be the most scientifically valid method of evaluating 
programs or determining needs* 

The third type of data collection technique is the key informant 
approach* This approach utilizes individuals who are most aware of 
constituency needs* As the name implies, the key informant approach 
is most often used by utilizing personal interviews or telephone 
interviews* This particular approach may also be altered so that the 
key informants are used in the fourth type of data collection, the 
community forum* In the community forum individuals are invited to 
participate in a large meeting with the goal being to identify the 
needs of the service area* Not only does the community forum allow 
the communication of service area needs, it is a viable technique for 
enhancing the involvement of key community individuals* 

The fifth type of data collection is rates* under-treatment. In 
this approach, we typically monitor the rates of various agencies and 
institutions within our service area to determine the health of thoso 
institutions* A classic example is the census pattern? within the 
hospitals, nursing homes, and other health agencies so that we may 
better understand the potential need for a nursing or allied health 
program. If the institution's census has been decreasing and is at a 
currently low 1 ;vei we may in fact have valid inference that the 
potential employment of our college's graduates in the health area 
may be minimal* 

More often t^an not, we do not use one type of data collection 
method for any one target group* Rather, most needs assessments are 
conducted by utilizing a combination of these data collection methods 
for each target group* As was previously mentioned, it is important 
to conduct the social indicators analysis prior to initiating any of 
the other four types of data collection. This method will allow us 
to establish a foundation of knowledge so that we may more accurately 
use our other data collection techniques to seek answers to specific 
inferences or hypotheses. 

Constituency group or target group refers to the homogenous 
groupings of clientele that may benefit from institutional services. 
Once constituency groups are identified, participation should be 
sought from representatives from that constituency group to 
participa* * in the needs assessment activitiy* When communication 




channels between various constituency groups and the institution are 
utilized, the market data collected will contribute to the strategic 
planning efforts in insuring the meeting of the clientele needs and 
goals. The following represents a typical list of suggested 
constituency groups for a community college. (This list is not to be 
viewed as all inclusive): business/industry, government agencies, 
high school, human services, minority groups, senior citizens, 
service or civic organizations, and present students. The following 
represents suggested data collection methods for each of the above 
mentioned target groups: Business/Industry — key informant; government 
agencies— key informant and rates-under-treatment; high school- 
survey; human services— key informant, rates-under-treatment, and 
survey; minority groups— key informant, social indicators, and 
survey; senior citizens — key informant, social indicators, and 
survey; present students — survey; service or civic organizations — key 
informant, rates-under-troatment, and survey. 

Successful needs assessments have been conducted by institutions 
utilizing their own staff and resources by adhering to the following 
steps* 

1. A needs assessment committee should be established within 
the institution with *he purpose of identifying constituency 
groups. 

2. The needs assessment committee then prblishes the list of 
constituency groups throughout the organization for 
validation. If deemed necessary, this process can be 
repeated using the Delphi technique until general concensus 
is achieved. 

3. Once const i* \ency group validation is achieved, the needs 
assessment . mmittee selects representatives for u community 
forum. Eac, constituency group representative, typically a 
key informant with expertise pertaining to the constituency 
group, is asked to participate in the process. 

4. When the community forum is convened, each constituency 
grouping of representatives forms a subcommittee, with the 
main purpose of the subcommittee being to recommend the 
appropriate method for data collection and perhaps a 
proposal as to what accomplishments are expected. 

5. The office of institutional research or come other 
representatives of the institution then proceed in the data 
collection process relating to each target group. 

6. Once the data collection methods have been implemented, the 
office of institutional research then analyzes and 
synthesizes the information and prepares it for analysis by 
a reconvened community forum. 
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7* The community forum is then reconvened and recommendations 
based on the report from the institutional research office 
are then prepared for the institution's key decision makers* 

Once the original community needs assessment has been conducted, 
we have set the scene for cyclic needs assessment* Each year the 
listing of constituency groups should be validated and each year the 
institution should assess a portion of the constituency groups* In 
this manner, we may easily establish a three-year cyclic pattern for 
our needs assessment process* Under this model we will be communi- 
cating with each constituency group once every three years allowing 
us timely information so that we may make informed decsions 
regarding our curricula. 

In this forum, I have tried to focus on the critical nature of 
informed decision making, particularly as it related to institutional 
vitality* Only by a clear understanding of the needs of the 
community can a community college allocate its resources in an 
appropriate and effective manner to enable accomplishment of its 
mission* Since a majority of an institution's resources are 
allocated to curricular offerings, program evaluation becomes a vital 
link in determining value of existing programs as well as the 
emerging needs for new programs. This has necessitated a new 
dimension for institutional research — needs assessment. We must be 
in a position to incorporate information about the institution's 
clientele and the institution itself into delivery systems, 
operational strategies, and strategic planning* Needs assessment, or 
market research, is a communications process between the service area 
and the institution* 



Warheit, G.J., Bell, R.A., and Schwab, J.J. Planning for change* 
Needs assessment approaches,. National Institute of Health Grant - 
15900-050S1, 1975* 



ADELBERT J. ; f JRGA is President, Clinton Community College, 
Clinton, Iowa f nd Past President of NCRP. 
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PLANNING FOR CHANGE: ASSESSING INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 



Janis Cox Coffey 



tt I tometlmei wondesi cu I look ahead Into tfu J 9*04 juAt 
what development* we do not now faieiee and ju*t how 
accurate l* oua competence today to anticipate tomojuow. 
We have no choice a* educational planner* except to do 
the be*t we can to pupaAZ ioK chanc*. But we should 
neveji iongtt that tkt hut made plan* a men may be uptet 
by knowledge we don't have, by thji event* we cannot 
ioJietee, and by th*. unexpected demand* which Suddenly 
appeal. Planning ntmaln* an ant, not a tcUnce. Planning 
U mohJt the ability to cope with change than it U the 
poweA to io>uuee change." 

- John V. HUlett, 1979 



INTRODUCTION 



John D. Millet's observations on the inability of planners to 
accurately project the future is perhaps more true for community 
alleges—particularly in California—than for any other segment of 
higher education* Unlike the state colleges and research 
universities, the California community colleges saw their mission end 
functions broaden and expand during the twenty years following the 
Legislature's implementation of the 1960 Master Plan for California 
higher education to include areas unheard of in that plan* Courses 
and programs for older and retired persons; avenues of entrance for 
"returning women"; avocational, recreational and leisure-time 
activities for community members; remedial courses for recent 
immigrants with English as a second language; and courses and 
programs to fit the desires of the "non-rraditional, lifelong 
learning" clientele all became part of the community college's 
mission. This broadening of mission and function often came at the 
behest of various publics through the State Legislature, and was 
blessed with increasing proportions of local and state funds* By the 
mid-1970s, the trend lines were all up for the community colleges, 
with increasing enrollments, varied student clienteles, and a broad 
commitment to expanding access* 

California's community colleges were not alone in this vision of 
the future. In 1977, Change magazine published The Third Century , in 
which twenty-six prominent American* speculated on the future of 
education in the United States* Two major tnemes echoed throughout 
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the essays: lifelong learning and equality— the continuing extension 
of access to those who for whatever reason had not participated in 
higher education. Both these themes had figured prominently in the 
development and broadening of the mission of community colleges 
nationwide, and many feit that this recognition of the appropriate 
expansion of all of higher education into the areas of lifelong 
learning and equality of access was a harbinger of things to come. 

What was not foreseen in California — and indeed, in several other 
states — was a growing resentment on the part of taxpayers regarding 
funding of an ever-expanding role for government and public 
institutions. The advent of Proposition 13 in California in 1978 
sparked similar legislation to curtail government spending in other 
states, and began a dramatic reassessment of what the public was 
willing to pay for in all areas of educational and social programs. 
For the California community colleges this unforeseen event had 
dramatic results: a sudden shift from local to state support, with 
the attendant request for statewide accountability as to how the 
newly allocated dollars were spent. No longer could community 
colleges offer anything their local constituencies desired; statewide 
priorities had to be addressed and "frivolous courses 99 discontinued. 
The sudden loss in 1982-83 of $30 million in funding for certain 
types of courses marked the first time the state — and not local 
boards of trustees — would determine whet was and was not worthwhile 
(or at least worth state expenditures) in the curriculum of local 
community colleges. 

The final fiscal event which could perhaps have been foreseen as 
early as 1980 but which many believed would never happen, was the 
advent in 1984 of tuition in California f s community colleges. While 
California had long prided itself on having a "tuition-free" system 
of higher education? student charges at the University and State 
University had in fact been increasing dramatically after Proposition 
13 to a point where the distinction between "tuition" and "fees" was 
a semantic one at best. Broadly-based criticism that the Legislature 
was "balancing the State budget on the backs of students" finally 
resulted in 1984 student fees being reduced at the University and 
State University, while students in the community colleges statewide 
paid a new $50 per semester fee for full-time students, with $5 per 
unit for five units or less. 

In addition to the imposition of statewide tuition, the community 
colleges have been faced with mounting criticism of their very 
mission and function. Amidst public charges that the colleges should 
not be h all things to all people", and legislative demands from many 
different interest groups for various types of reforms, the 
California Legislature established a "blue ribbon" public Commission 
for the Review of the California Master Plan for Higher Education, 
which is now examining the issues cf mission, funding; governance, 
accountability, and access in California's community colleges. The 
"Master Plan Commission" as it is called, will report to a special 
Joint Committee of the Legislature in February 1986 with its 
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recommendations for the future of this key segment of California's 
tripartite higher education system. 

The shift from local to state funding, the stated "defunding" of 
certain courses, first-time ever tuition, and a review of their basic 
missions and functions— all are changes that could not be easily 
anticipated and which have not yet been fully assessed in their 
impact on California's community colleges. Yet while planners and 
researchers cannot predict, we can plan to accommodate change, or at 
least ameliorate its effects on our colleges, through careful 
assessment of those factors in the environment that influence 
educational needs and priorities. 

The community colleges, along with the other segments of 
California postsecondary education, exist within the economic, 
political and social environment of the state, and must, therefore, 
respond to alterations in that environment. Various forces — both 
those external to the colleges and thus largely beyond their control, 
and those internal to the colleges themselves — are at work in the 
environment and are shaping the future with which we must be prepared 
to cope. 

The external environmental forces influencing the community 
colleges can be divided into three not necessarily exclusive 
categories of factors: demographic factors; economic factors; and 
sociopolitical factors. The demographic factors include such 
predictable indicators as the actual and projected size of the state 
and community population, the changing age mix of the population, and 
its increasing ethnicity. Economic factors include statutory limits 
on government spending, state rather than local funding, the rate of 
inflation, the health of the economy, the state and local labor 
markets, and family and individual income levels. The sociopolitical 
factors include the academic preparation of entering students and the 
concomitant demand for remediation, variable political support for 
postsecondary education overall and the community colleges in 
particular, increased legislative involvement and control, demands 
for increased accountably and regulation, concerns about program 
quality and academic standards, and increased competition from other 
state priorities for public funds. 

Those forces that are internal to the colleges themselves can 
largely be divided into two major categories — economic factors and 
sociopolitical factors. The internal forces are those over which the 
college or district has at least a modicum of control, although the 
ability of the institution to effect changes in the operation of 
these forces may be doubtful. The internal economic factors include 
enrollment-driven funding formulas, faculty and staff compensation 
and benefit costs, plant and maintenance costs, and the percentage of 
tenured vs. part-time faculty. The internal sociopolitical factors 
cover a wide range and include: collective bargaining; affirmative 
action; maintenance of program quality and academic standards; 
changing student interests and enrollment trends; and pressures for 
increased centralization vs. campus autonomy. 
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This paper provides an overview of both the external and int^nal 
environmental factors that will affect planning in the community 
colleges, and concludes with a section on the potential for planners 
and researchers to influence at least some of those factors at both 
the local and state levels* (A more detailed report [same title as 
this paper] focusing on the Los Rios colleges and on the comparison 
of each colleges student population to that college's service area, 
with an analysis of the key demographic indicators of change, is 
available from the Los Rios district upon request*) 

The role of environmental assessment in planning is to identify 
those factors that may affect the institution, to assess the 
favorable or unfavorable impacts of those factors, to develop 
alternative future scenarios, and to devise realistic strategies for 
meeting institutional goals and objectives in light of the 
environmental factors (IM, 1983)* However, even the most complete 
assessment of environmental factors will not ensure perfect planning 
and decision-making; it can only help shift the odds in favor of 
better decisions* To paraphrase J* M* Utterback (who echoes 
Millett): the need to integrate intuition and creative judgments with 
researched trends and data still makes environmental assessment more 
an art than a science. 



THE IMPACT OF ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 



EXTERNAL FACTORS 



An. Aging Population 

California ! s population is expected to continue to increase 
throughout the 1980s, due in part to the stated location in the 
"sunbelt" and to its widely diversified economy. Current projections 
indicate an overall increase of 4.2 million people by 1990, for a 
total population of 27,965,000 (Center for Continuing Study of the 
California Economy, 1981, p. 6). However, in terms of effects on 
postsecondary education in general, and the community colleges in 
particular, it is the age mix of the stated population, and not just 
its size, that is the more important factor. The age profile of the 
state's population will result in the following: 

- The total college-age population of 18-24 year olds is 
projected to dec.'ine from a peak of 2.9 million in 1982 to * 
low of ibeut 2.45 million in 1992. 

- The young adult population of 25-34 year olds (the 
post-World War II children) will continue to grow until it 
is nearly double the size of the 18-24 year old population 
in the early 1990s. 
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The older adult population (65 and above) will outnumber the 
college-age cohort 'y the mid-1980s for the first time since 
1962. 

(California Postsecondary Education Commission, Report 
81-26, 1981). 

The aging of the state ! s population will have major effects on 
the community colleges, since the majority of adults attending 
colleges and universities enroll part-time, often in non-degree or 
non-credit offerings. Many of the students already in the community 
colleges are such adults, but they are not faced with an increasing 
variety of alternative educational opportunities through business, 
industry, labor union, government, and community programs. The 
concomitant decline in the proportion of 18-24 year olds will 
continue to affect the community colleges, since it is these younger 
students who are likely to enroll full-time end carry a higher credit 
load— thus generating more funding for the colleges — than the older 
student. The decline in the younger student population means that 
the colleges will have to enroll considerable numbers of the older, 
part-time students, or face decreases in f ding. 

A Majority of Minorities 

The increasing number of minorities in California's population 
will make California the first ethnic minority state by the 1990s. 
This demographic factor has considerable import for postsecondary 
education in general ince, except for Asians, minority students 
generally have a lower rate of persistence in high school, a lower 
eligibility rate for entrance to the University or State University 
systems, more needs for remediation, and more severe English language 
problems. The impact on community colleges is readily apparent: 
more of these students will continue to enter the community colleges 
as their primary gateway to postsecondary education and to 
advancement in work and society. In addition, those minority groups 
with languages other than English will continue to require courses in 
English as a Second Language and perhaps additional tutoring before 
they can effectively compete in the college classrooir 

Both statewide and regionally, it is clear that mihority students 
will constitute a growing proportion of the students in the 
California community colleges. While the impact of this factor may 
vary by region— and even by college— it is a factor with which every 
district must be prepared to cope. 

Inadequate Preparation for College 

Scnewhat related to the demographic factor of the increasing 
proportion of minorities in California's population, are the issues 
arising from the relatively poor-quality elemontary and secondary 
education which many minorities receive, and their subsequent lack of 
preparation to undertake college-level courses. However, far from 
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being uniquely a problem for minority students, lack of adequate 
collegiate preparation now affects students from all socioeconomic 
and ethnic backgrounds. The recognition of this factor has caused 
many colleges and universities to initiate remedial courses and 
programs, at a considerable cost both financially and in terms of 
program quality. 

A study of remedial education in California's public colleges and 
universities published by the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission in 1983, found that the University of California spent 
$6.6 million on remedial courses and support services in 1980-81, the 
State University spent $9.3 million, and the California community 
colleges $66 million. The $66 million spent by the community 
colleges in 1980-81 represents a 36.6% increase over remediation 
expenditures in 1978-79. The average remediation expenditure per 
college increased from $527,819 in 1978-79 to $705,776 by 1980-81 
(California Postsecondary Education Commission, Report 83-2, 1983). 

Clearly, the cost of inadequate preparation of entering college 
students is high in all three postsecondary segments, but highest in 
the state's community colleges. With the University and State 
University now charged with decreasing their efforts at remediation 
over the next several years, the demands on the community colleges in 
this area may multiply dramatically. On at least one University 
campus, enrolled students are told to take the necessary remedial 
courses through the local community college, which operates both 
remedial mathematics ani English programs on the University campus. 
At the same time, community colleges statewide are increasingly 
assessing their entering students and requiring remediation before 
the student can progress to the collegiate-level courses. Both these 
phenomena — concurrent enrollment of four-year college students in 
remedial courses at the community colleges, and increasing assessment 
and subsequent remediation of students in two-year colleges — portend 
considerable increases in the extent and cost of remediation in the 
community college segment. 

Limits on Government Spending and State vs. Local Funding 

The Introduction of this paper commented on the passage of 
Proposition 13 in 1978 and tne subsequent limits on state government 
expenditures. While the immediate effects of Proposition 13 were 
softened by a $6 billion surplus in the General Fund which was used 
as "bail-out" money for local government and education, the impact of 
this proposition — and several related ones — was to limit the growth 
in state revenues and state expenditures. When the new governor took 
office in 1983, the state was facing fiscal collapse and severe 
measures were put in place to bring expenditures in line with 
revenues. While the economy has improved markedly over the past 
several years and the state has paid its debts and has now has a 
modest surplus, the effects of the state funding situation on the 
community colleges have had two extremely negative effects — first, 
loss of funding and second, less of control over the funding. 




Besides the limits on state revenues which brought about the 
severe cuts in funding for the community colleges, the shift from a 
local property tax funding base to a state funding base has meant a 
loss of control over both the source and the amount of funding 
available to support college programs and services. In a report on 
Principles for Community College Finance published in March, 1983, 
the California Postsecondary Education Commission wrote: 

"Proposition 13 limited a local district's ability to 
adjust general purpose and permissive tax rates to meet 
overall district budget needs. The state- level cJULocctlon 
oi local property tax revenues has, in essence, mad*, the 
California Community CoHtges a State-funded system. The 
only sources of revenue over which, local boards now have, 
some control am permissive student fees, categorical 
funding sources, district reserves, and contracts ok other 
revenues from business and labor; revenue sources which 
constitute, a small fraction of the. total revenues needed to 
support. current operations In the colleges. Existing 
permissive fats In the Community Colleges have Increased 
substantially In the past two years as districts attempted 
to cope with limited tax resources." 

(California Postsecondary Education Commission, Report 
83-14, Uarch 1983) 

The bill which finally resolved the 1983-84 funding impasse and 
established tuition also abolished the vast majority of permissive 
fees in the colleges, thus even further limiting their fiscal 
control. 

The future of funding for the state's 106 community colleges 
remains uncertain, but one fact is evident: funding decisions will 
continue to be made in the Legislaturs and not at the local district 
level until there is an alteration in the current funding mechanism. 
There are increasing calls for different models of funding for the 
colleges, and many of the alternatives involre sources of local 
funding in addition to the state budget. Whether such alternatives, 
currently under discussion by the Master Plan Commission, are 
workable solutions to the problems of loss of control over the level 
and type of funding for Ihe community colleges remains to be seen. 
In the meantime, the districts will have to continue their presence 
in Sacramento to make clear their needs for funding from the State 
Legislature. 

Competition for State Funds 

The move from local to state funding has introduced another 
external factor in the funding equation, that of competition for 
state funds from other educational segments and social programs. 
With funding decisions being made at the state level, the community 
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colleger must compete with the University, the State University, and 
the K-I2 system in the educational community, and with welfare, 
Medi-Cal, and a host of other priorities in the social programs 
sphere. It is clear that in the 1984-85 State Budget, the community 
colleges stood tc the rear of the rest of the educational community 
in terms of appropriations of new dollars* The local districts and 
colleger have only recently begun to woiK in coordinated fashion to 
make their needs and responsibilities known to the Legislature, and 
increasing an;ounts of time and mcu^y may have to be allocated to 
receive a fair hearing against other traditional legislative 
priorities* 

The Economy and State and Local Labor Markets 

The California economy is projected to grow faster than the 
national economy during the 198Q f s« Approximately 15 percent of all 
new jobs in the nation will be found in California in 1990. The 
projected growth in jobs will be the major factor in the increase in 
CaJif^-iiia's population an(* in total personal income, which is 
pr^' cted to grow by between 35*2 pevcant and 52*8 percent depending 
on v he rate of productivity growth nationally (Center for Continuing 
Study of the California Economy, 1981, p* 6)* A considerable part of 
this growth is projected to occui in the high technology areas of 
computers, electronics, and communications, all sectors which 
experienced an increase of over 37 percent from 197"-1980. The 
future scenario is for continued growth in these areas, due in part 
to California's above-average share of the nation's jobs in the high 
technology and space and aircraft industries. The stated healthy 
economy is also expected to encourage additional migration of workers 
from other states ar i immigration from other countries, particularly 
from Mexico and South American and Asian countries* 

The impact of the economy on the st&te's ability to adequately 
fund the community c lieges has been alluded +o earlier in the 
section on state funding* however, the health of the economy and the 
availability of employment also influence enrollments in the 
community colleges* In general, if the economy is :n a period of 
recession an, 1 people find it difficult to obtain jobs, student 
enrollments increase in the community colleges as people seek to 
improve their education and training in order to better compete for 
those jobs that may become available* When the economy improves and 
the availability of 1obs increases, many students opt for employment 
and either leave college (often temporarily) or continue only on a 
part-time basis* The end of the early 1980 ! s recession and the 
improved econo r y of both the state end many local regions, have been 
major factors v itributing to the statewide enrollment declines in 
the community colleges since 1983* 

The need to improve the assessment of stat and local lebor 
markets har !ed to increased cooperation among It al districts, the 
Employment Development Department, and local business and industry* 
Throughout the state new initiatives are being undertaken to improve 



local labor market assessment, not only to determine the impact of 
the labor market on enrollments, but also to better equi^ the 
colleges to meet the ncds of business for well-trained employees and 
of students for employment* 

Increased Accountability and Regulation 

Both federal and state governments have seen fit to play an ever* 
increasing role in ensu:ing the accountabiliU of postsecondary 
education to the public — or at least to federal and state political 
concerns* Statutes and regulations covering virtually every aspect 
of education — from student access> to funding for specific programs, 
through the sex and ethnic composition of faculty and administration 
— are now the rule rather than the exception, and perhaps more so in 
the community co" -ges than in the other sectors of Calilornia post- 
secondary educative The community colleges share with the K-12 
sector a history of regulatory involvement on the part of both state 
and federal government?;* While one may well argue that the post- 
secondary education system would not be appropriately accountable for 
its expenditure* nor be willing to make efforts in affirmative action 
without government mandates, it is important to remember that such 
demands for accountability involve considerable costs — costs which, 
in public institutions, are ultimately borne by the taxpayers* 

From the point of view of the community college district, the 
costs of compliance with a host of regulations ano conflicting 
reporting requirements affect the amount of funds that caa be spent 
to improve the breadth and scope of the academic and vocational 
programs* While accountability for the wise expenditure of state 
dollars is to be expected, consideration should be given to the 
necessity tec and benefits of increased accountability as compared to 
the costs of such accountability, before new regulations are imposed 
upon the colleges* The community cvi eges may be ebie to influence 
the debate over increased accountability by carefully evaluating the 
costs and benefits of the current accountability mechanisms, 
proposing alternatives, and participating in the state-level 
development of an improved mechanism for accountability over the next 
year. 

Public Opinion: Program Quality ano Academic Standards 

Public opinion "bout postsecondary education — its quality, its 
benefits to society and to the individual-- is of considerable 
importance to the educational enterf rise* The attitude of the public 
about its educational system often translates into political support 
for- -or opposition to- - increased funding for educat ional 
institutions* The closer the institution to the local level, the 
more public opinion matters about the quality of that institution and 
its worth to the community* In postseconciary education, tits 
community colleges are the institutions closest to the community,* and 




therefore under the severest scrutiny as to the quality of their 
programs and courses* In the past, many communities demonstrated 
their support for their local community colleges by passing bond 
initiatives to enhance academic and vocational programs* Th*s ga'ige 
of local support for the community collages is no ionge: availib'e 
s*nce the shift to state funding* 

Over the past several years, there have been indications that 
public opinion about the community colleges has become increasingly 
critical* While perhaps as wany as one out of every two adult 
Californians has taken a course at & community college, indicating 
considerable public support, public att itudes--part icularly as 
expressed through the state Legislature — have varied as to the 
appropriateness of what some districts were providing at public 
expense* The charges that some districts were offering n t i-ivolous 11 
courses resulted in a deletion of some $30 million Irom the statewice 
budget for the community colleges in 1982, a cut that affected all 
districts, not just the targeted few* More recently, public opinion 
generally supported the governor in his ultimately successful efforts 
to impose tuition on community college students in the Fall of 1984* 

Public concern about program quality and academic standards has 
also surfaced in forums on the health of the community college*' 
transfar function. While in actuality relatively few students attend 
the community colleges in ord*r to transfer to four-yea: institutions 
— especially when compared to those who come for specific occupation- 
al training or ,'ob skills upgrading — public concern abcut the quality 
of the transfer program is being transformed inlo legislative 
initiatives* The ability ot tiie community colleges to demonstrate 
the quality of their programs and their maintenance of academic 
standards may well lie in conducting research into, and providing 
better public information about, the many curriculai reforms — such as 
assessment testing, prerequisite courses, and business/labor advisory 
committees for vocational programs — that have be'in undertaken in the 
past several years at both state and local levels* 



iNAL FACTORS 

Enrollment-Driven Funding Formulas 

The fact that California's public college* and universities are 
funded on an enrollment-driven formula basis is perhaps the chief 
internal economic factor affecting the system of postsecondary 
education. During the past decades, as enrollments grew, funding 
increased, allowing colleges and universities to meet their growing 
needs for buildings, faculty, and student services. The fact that 
funding was tied to enrollments often masked the effects of 
inflation* as Bowen and Glenny report, "Ooe senior administrator 
suggested that he and others had become *c accustomed to lapid 
enrollment growth that they ^failed to recognize the degree to which 
they had become dependent on dollars impropriated to cope with 
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increased enrollments to offset concurrent but unrelated problems 
resulting from inf lat 'on. ,M (Bowen and Glenny, I960, p. 2-3). 

Now that enrollments are either stable or declining, the dollars 
associated with "rowing enrollments are no longer available to offset 
inflation. The formulas that were so profitable to educational 
institutions as they grew are causing problems as enrollments 
decline. Since many institutional costs continue even if enrollment 
declines, taking away dollars Oi< the same basis that they were added 
can seriously diminish a college's funding base. 

Unfortunately, no long-term mechanism for funding tha state's 
community colleges that takes into account any measures other than 
ADA has yet been devised. The contact hour funding mechanism has a 
further deleterious effect on the colleges that is now being felt 
severely: as credit load per student (and thus contact hours) 
declines as it has across the state, the dollars decrease, while the 
per student cost for services such as assessment, counseling, and 
placement may well increase. The Master Plan Commission is cur/entlj' 
reviewing the various alternatives to the ADA mechanisms like those 
in the University and State University — and is expected to recommend 
an -Uernetive to the present system of funding by February 1986. 

Faculty and Staff Compensation and Benefits 

Directly related to a college's ability to generate ADA and the 
resultant funding, is the ability of that college to provide adequate 
compensation and benefits to its faculty and staff. In tim^s of 
ficcal constraint, most colleges refrain from increases in these 
areas, but the results can be harmful. If the period of little o;* no 
increase in salary or benefits is a limited one (less than two 
years), the institution can probably restore the lost buying power 
nut of subsequent better budget years. If, however, as has been the 
case with a number of community college districts in California, the 
period of fiscal difficulty hfts gone beyond two years, faculty and 
staff may never be able to recoup lost buying power. However, with 
the costs of faculty and staff compensation making up the vast 
majority of collegiate budgets, the ability of a district in a 
retrenchment mode to alter the situation is doubtful. 

The long-term effects of this situation are difficult to asses? 
but may include poor morale, lower productivity, and increased use of 
sick leave as faculty and staff begin to perceive that they are being 
left behind economically. If, in fact, productivity of faculty end 
staff does decline, it can increase the fiscal problems of the 
district or college, producing a downwaro spiral effect. A careful 
evaluation of the combined effects of this and other economic factors 
must be made so that a college can assess where it might increase 
productivity and generate savings tl at can be used to provide at 
1 ast cost-of-living increases for faculty and staff. 
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A "fenured-in" Faculty vs. Shifting Student Demand 



Cne sf the factors hampering the ability of an institution to 
respond to reductions in resources and to reallocation of those 
resources when needed, is the extent to which the faculty is 
ff tenured-in ff and the costs associated with this phenomenon. A 
faculty that is largely tenured and thus at the upper steps of the 
salary schedule, is an expensive faculty, and usually one that is 
overstaffed in the humanities and liberal arts areas and understaffed 
in the high demand areas of business and high technology programs. 

Of the 16,167 full-time faculty of the community colleges in 
1981, 89.2 percent were tenured (California Postsecondary Education 
Commission, Report 83-3. January 1983, p. 89). While districts 
across the state very in the percentage of part-time to full-time 
faculty, the use of part-time faculty can only slightly moderate the 
effects of a high cost, tenured faculty. In addition, the factor ol 
changing student interests — as demonstrated throughout California's 
entire postsecondary system in the shift of student enrollments from 
the humanities to tne more vocational and professional programs-- 
often combines with the tenure factor to produce a situation in which 
the college is virtually unable to shift its teaching resources fast 
enough to accommodate student demand, resulting in students turned 
away from high-demand courses while college enrollments fall 
(California Postsecondary Education Commission, Report 83-25, June 
1^83). 

Community colleges statewide are trying various mechanisms to 
cope with tenured-in faculty syndrome. Some are increasing the 
proportion oi non-tenure track or part-time faculty they hire; others 
are insituting programs that provide incentives for early retirement; 
still others are trying to retrain faculty from lower-demand 
disciplines to work in the high-demand areas. The need for a college 
to develop more flexibility in the area of faculty resources is 
clear; the ability to do so may be problematic. 

Collective Bargaining 

Faculty collective bargaining, authorized for the California 
community colleges in 1976, has introduced a new and somewhat 
uncertain factor into the internal environment of the colleges. Many 
community college districts now have faculty and often classified 
staff unions. The results of unionization are varied: in some 
districts, faculty, staff and administration report improved 
relations, while in others collective bargaining is blamed for 
numerous evils, from devisiveness and lack of colle^iaUty to 
resource constraints and programmatic rigidity. In reviewing the 
available literature it appears that collective bargaining serves 
primarily as a catalytic factor in the institional environment; that 
is, if the collegiate environment is oriented toward consensus and 
collegiality, the advent of collective bargaining will have 
relatively little impact, either positively or negatively. However, 
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if the environment of the college ^r district is one of suspicion and 
discord^ collective bargaining may exacerbate the situation as 
legalfstic distinctions are dr^vn between "management" and "labor". 

The maintenance of a positive collegiate environment in the midst 
of a period of fiscal constraints and programmatic retrenchment — such 
as in California community colleges over the past several years — may 
well prove impossible, with the potential outcome of increased 
unionization as faculty and staff struggle to maintain their economic 
footholds. Whether collective bargaining has been a positive fore*, 
in the sphere of faculty and staff compensation in community college 
districts statewide remains to be assessed. 

The effects of collective bargaining may interact with other 
internal factors to produce an even more rigid institutional 
environment if, as Glenny posits, collective bargaining by faculty 
members makes it "increasingly difficult, even if thought desirable, 
for higher institutions to make major changes in programs, work 
patterns, lengths of courses, and times to teach" (1980, p. 3 77). It 
is these kinds of alterations — alterations that competing independent 
and proprietary institutions have been making with increased 
enrollments as the result — that must be made by the community 
colleges if they are to continue to attract the growing numbers of 
older, working, and part-time students as clientele. 

Social Justice and Affirr live Action 

One of the major sociopolitical factors that has influenced 
postsecondary education over the past two decades has been the public 
desive for social justice, for an expansion of access to education 
that would assise in achieving social equity for all persons, 
regardless of race, sex, or national origin. The sixties and 
seventies led American society to an increased concern about the full 
participation of women and minorities in the educational enterprise. 
At first, the concern was primarily for access for students; only 
latei was the col *ern broadened to include participation of women and 
minorities as faculty and administrators in collegiate institutions. 

California, with its large minority population and open access 
community college system, led the way in affirmative action for 
students and faculty throughout postsecondary education. But while 
there have been notable successes in expanding access to an 
increasingly diverse student clientele, the goal of equitable 
participation*— partie ;srly in the faculty and administre ive 
ranks — has not been achieved. 

Minority students are considerably better represented in the 
state's 106 community colleges than in the University or State 
University. In 1981, over 30 percent of community college students 
were from ethnic minority groups. In comparison, however, only 21 
percent of administrative and managerial staff, and 14* of the 
faculty in the community colleges were ethnic minorities. The 
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picture for women was even more grim: while women constituted 55.7 
percent of the community college student body, they held only 26.3 
percent of the administrative positions and 33.9 percent of the 
faculty positions. The pattern held true for women of every ethnic 
group (California Postsecondary Education Commission, Report 83-3, 
1983). 

In recent years the public's desire for social justice has 
moderated considerably and competition for jobs has replaced concerns 
for affirmative action. Despite the general understanding that men 
and women of diverse linguistic, ethnic, and cultural groups have 
contributed to the intellectual and artistic history of oui society, 
the conservative national mood and continuing unemployment have 
contributed to a lessening of support for affirmative action 
pro£ ns. 

The community colleges are not immune to this shift in attitudes, 
and with the seriou* fiscal problems that have recently beset the 
colleges, the situation is aggravated. A study of Womep and 
Minorities in California Public Postsecondary Education, published in 
1983 by the California Postsecondary Education Commission, examined 
the question of why the goal of fully integrating women and 
minorities into administrative and faculty ranks has proved so 
elusive. The answer included negative attitudes, a lack of 
commitment, resource contraints, small availability pools and the 
lack of qualified candidates in some of the more "high-demand 11 
disciplines, the effects of collective bargaining and "senior it y n 
clauses, and a concentration on "paper compliance" — on process rather 
than outcomes (California Postsecondary Education Commission, Report 
83-3, 1983). The maintenance of the modest gains made by wwen and 
minorities in the community colleges in the face of the obstacles 
cited above, will require vigorous efforts and creative approaches on 
the part of college students, faculty and staff in the years ahead. 
If California is destined to become the first state in which a 
majority of the people are of ethnic minority ancestry (and the 
majority are already women), then institutions of postsecondary 
education — and particularly the community colleges—by reflecting 
that diversity of linguistic and cultural backgrounds in their 
students, faculty, and staff, can assist in achievement of an 
integrated — rather than a factionalized — society. The social cost of 
not achieving this integration could well have serious consequences 
for an ethnically diverse state. 

Plant and Maintenance Costs 

Ore of the internal factors that is beginning to affect the 
state's community colleges, is the factor of increasing costs for 
maintenance and replacement of their physical plants. While the 
energy crises of the iate seventies have moderated, there is no 
question that the overall trend in energy costs is upward. With 
continuing increases in energy costs, the costs of operating the 
physical facilities of a college will increase: heating, air 
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conditioning, and other utilities will be more expensive and the 
coats of operating college and district vehicles will increase. 
Indeed, the costs of replacing the old physical plant or building a 
new one may well be prohibitive unless additional state or local 
funding is forthcoming. 

In addition to operational and replacement costs, the savings 
generated from deferred maintenance on the physical plant may well 
become unforeseen costs as maintenance too long deferred begins to 
mean complete overhaul or replacement of facilities, grounds, and 
equipment. Given the increasing demand for programs in the high 
technology—and high cost — f ields, additional expenditures for 
upgraded technical facilities and equipment can be anticipated. The 
best way to plcn for major capital outlays is to budget 
strategically, over the long range of several yaars, saving a certain 
proportion of each annual budget toward the costs of the new or 
renovated facility. Without s' ch strategic planning, the likelihood 
of a college or district coping successfully with the factor of 
increasing plant and maintenance costs is relatively slim. 

Pressures for Centralization of Authority 

One final factor that operates both within the internal 
environment of a collegiate institution and throughout the system of 
postsecondary education in general, is that of the pressure for 
increased centralization of authority, management, and decision- 
making. At the institutional or district level, as resources are 
constrained and difficult decisions must be made regarding where 
those resources ought to go, those decisions will inc easing A y be 
made at higher and higher levels. At . a single college, those 
decisions will move from the general consensus levei (since there is 
often no consensus about budget reductions) to the college^ highest 
administrative levels. In a multi-campus district, the prerogatives 
of the campus administration to make decisions may shift increasingly 
toward the district administration, as concerns for the maintenance 
of program diversity and academic quality move beyond the indivioual 
campus to the districtwide level. At the statewide level, an 
increasing number of decisions regarding the appropriate distribution 
of programs and the equitable allocation of resourses may need to be 
made by a governing or coordinating body with a statewide, rather 
than district or campus perspective. In their 1980 study, Bowen and 
Glenny discussed the difficulty with centralization as a concept and 
the reasons why it might be expected as a response to institutional 
st ress: 



"There U ~. widespread recognition that no simple Eolation 
6uch C4 decentralization or centralization exl6t4 for.. .a 
complex problem —that the mo*t productive way to deal with 
the problem 16 through careful analy4>l6 of the various 
function* to be pejvformed and a*4lqnixig thete at the Level 
at which they can be mo4>t effectively achieved." (1980, 
p.43). 
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Determining which decisions need to be centrally made and which should 
be left autonomous campus units, is likely to be difficult in the erratic 
environment facing community colleges in the 1980s* But making the 
appropriate decisions about authority and autonomy can greatly increase 
the chance of an institution successfully navigating the uncharted years 
ahead* 



IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH AND PLA * 'MING 

It is clear that the environment for the California community colleges 
is dramatically different in the 1980s from what it was in the sixties or 
seventies* The external demographic, economic, and socio-political 
factors are eliciting changes in the colleges: changes to respond to 
differences in the age, sex, ethnicity and preparation of students; to 
shifts in stuJent program choices and to labor market demands; to an 
erratic fiscal environment and to a volatile slate and local economy; to 
increased legislative involvement, demands for accountability, and desires 
for both access and quality. The internal factors are also eliciting 
changes, while posing comple:: questions regarding the appropriate response 
of the community college system: whether and how to alter 
enrollment-driven funding formulas; how to handle increasing plant and 
maintenance costs, how to maintain adequate faculty and stgff conpensation 
in the face of resource reductions; how to reallocate resources among 
comp?tirg priorities; how to respond to the needs of a new and quite 
different student clientele while maintaining traditional academic 
standards and high program quality; and finally, how to decide which 
decisions are est made at the district rather than campus level, and 
which may nee' to be made to be made at a statewide rather than local 
level* 

In California currently, the ultimate resolution of these questions is 
no longer a matter of campus or district interest* With the Legislature's 
appointment of the Master Plan Commission, the need xor a careful 
assessment of both internal and external environmental factors has become 
a statewide priority. As it seeks to understand what the community 
colleges are doing, and which aspects of their mission and functions are 
being done well or poorly, the Master lan Commissions must rely on 
statewide and local data on such things as statewide vs« district 
demographics, socioeconomic patterns, local and regional labor markets, 
the potential effects of alterations in funding pattern, and the effects 
of the recently imposed tuition* 

Local districts that ha^e accurate assessments of the various 
environmental factors—that have the research available and are using it 
in their own strategic Dlanning — are making a dramatic dif f erence in the 
State-level discussions about tlu community colleges' mission and 
function* In the Los Rios District, for example, four major research 
projects undertaken for district purposes have been shared with 
State-level decision-makers and have succeeded in altering the nature and 
potentially the outcome of state-level discussions. The district's study 




on the "reverse transfer" student phenomenon altered the way the State 
perceived the transfer function, since no research on the extent of those 
in the four-year public segments returning to community colleges— either 
with or without baccalaureate degrees—had previously existed. Thr 
districts two student follow-up studies revealed that the "nonreturnin^ 
student was not as most had assumed, a "dropout" but was more often a 
"drop-in"— an older student taking only one or two courses directly 
related to his or her employment. Our research confirmed that such 
students were often highly successful academically but had no interest in 
receiving a degree or certificate (indeed, many already held degrees). 
Whether such students should pay more fcr courses than a first-time or 
degree-oriented student is a matter of considerable debate at the State 
level, and the^e research studies on Los Rios vocational and general 
education students have been referred to by state-level staff in their 
deliberations. 

The questions of whether the new tuition was responsible for the 
substantial statewide decline in the enrollment of black students that 
same falJ was tlso addressed by the districts Office of Planning and 
Research, largely due to Los R;os ! own loss of one out of every five black 
students from Fall J.083 to Fall 1984. The results of the districts 
telephone survey of all nonreturning black students, and the extensive 
evaluation of other factors associated with the performance of black 
students in the districts three colleges, showed that factors other than 
tuition (chiefly, jc ^-related and personal factors) were responsible for 
the decline. A letter from the Speaker of the Assembly to the district's 
research office attests to the statewide effect of this local study. 
Finally, the districts newly released longitudinal study of some of 1800 
transfer students and their performance at the University of California at 
Davis and the California State University at Sacramento, is helping to 
answer the question of whether students who take remedial courses in the 
community colleges can go on to do successful academic work in the 
four-year segments. 

While all of these studies have their statistical components (SPSS-X 
was often used for analytical purposes), the studies were primarily aimed 
at answering policy— rather than purely research— questions. As part of 
assessing both internal and external environmental factors, the Los Rios 
District, through its "student flow" research model, seeks to answer 
questions such as: Who are our potential students in our service areas? 
How do their demographics differ from those we are currently serving? Is 
what wefre doing in our various programs working and how do we know? What 
he been the effect of the new tuition on our student clientele? What 
happens to students once they Jeave our colleges- -are they successful as 
transfers? As employees? In answering such questions, researchers—and 
those who use that research in their strategic planning for their 
institutions — are in better positions to cope successfully with the 
increasingly complex and negative factors in the environment of the 1980s. 
Indeed, they may have the ability not only to cop* with change, but to be 
in a position to influence the very nature of that change. 
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S'ice the mid-70's increasing attention has been given to the 
needs and methods for evaluation of the professional development of 
mid-level managers in postsecondary education (O'Banion, 1982; Leske 
& Frederickson, 1981} Farmer, 1979; Scott, 1978; Nordvall, 1 979; 
Saville, 1978; Wagner, Sovilla & Andrews, 1974; and, DeHart> 1 977). 
As Scott (1978) has pointed outs 

Th& incKzating numhtK* o^ thztz o^icial^ and the. 
JvUing co4X administration makt it an aKca W£ n£*d 
to know mom atxout i£ a*z to o^z* pioQKam 
accountability to constituent*, Limit % huKLxuCKatic* 
growth, and achieve elective administratis e 
organization* (p. Z). 

Limited research, however, has been directed towaro identifying 
substantive areas for inclusion in these professional development 
programs. Lonsdale & Bardsley (1982) surveyed Australian college 
department heads to determine the range of administrative tasks 
performed. Their task analysis approach resulted in identification 
of the broad areas of budgeting and financial control, human 
relations and personnel administration and curriculum and 
instruction, among others. 

Haminons & Wallace (1 976) conducted a national survey of 
department and division chairpersons in public two-year colleges. 
Respondents wei-e asked to indicate their opinions regarding the need 
for training in six major areas: general knowledge of the community 
college, managerial skills, personnel skills, administrative skills, 
curriculum and instruction skills, student personnel services and 
othe:. They concluded thai "the stress on accountability, 
productivity, efficiency and effectiveness make it impossible to 
ignore the problems of middle management" and that the needs 
identified have "grave implications for the mission and operation of 
the community colleges if action is not taken to cope with them" (p. 
108). Scott (1978) interviewed a national sample of college and 
university administrators and found that managers at all levels 
emphasized the need for training in a number of technical content 
areas, including budgeting, accounting and managing. 

Perhaps not surprisingly the needs identified in both the 
research and prescriptive literature tend to fall into categories 
similar to the three skill categories (technical, humun and 
conceptual) developed almost thirty years ago by Katz (1 955) and 
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presented in his seminal article on "Skills of an Effective 
Administrator*" He contenos that as an individual advances in 
management from a supervisory to a top management position, the mix 
of skills needed changes* Those at the supervisory level are most in 
need of technical and human skills while those at the xop level are 
most in need of human and conceptual skills* There has been, 
however, no direct testing in community ccllege settings of the 
relationship between management level and skills needed as proposed 
in Katz ! s model* 

Assessing the Needs in the Portland Metropolitan Area 

Staff development officers from Clackamas, Mt* Hood and Portland 
Community Colleges, all located in the Portland, Oregon metropolitan 
area, approached community college program faculty at Portland State 
University for assistance with identifying the educational and 
training needs of their managers and administrators* Prior to this 
time, each college had, for the most part, planned and conducted its 
own staff development program* 

Objectives of these officers were twofold* They wanted both a 
comprehensive and a detailed description of the learning interests 
and needs of managers and administrators on their respective 
campuses* And, they were highly interested in examining the 
potential for and the feasibility of joint program planning and the 
potential benefits which might result from such collaboration* 
DeHart (1977), in describing the management development program at 
DeAnza College, encourages colleges on a regional or statewide basis 
to cooperate in developing programs to meet comsion needs* He argued 
that such a collaborative strategy could reduce time and costs 
associated with an exclusive go-it-alone approach* 

Portland State University faculty in the Community College 
Program were interested in establishing a more informed basis on 
which to develop and offer continuing education and professional 
development opportunities (specific courses, workshops, seminars) for 
these community college managers and administrators* The staff also 
wanted to learn more about times and places to offer programs, 
learning method preferences and whether or not there was interest in 
credit* 



METHODOLOGY 

Instrument Development Administration 

Efforts to locate a survey instrument that could provide a 
comprehensive overview of learning needs and at the same time be 
information specific enough for program planning were unsuccessful. 
Consequently, a new instrument was developed* Items came from a 
variety of sources* Some were submitted by the staff development 
officers* based on their observations of important areas of learning 
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need and interest, Additional items resulted from a review of staff 
development program materials available from other community 
colleges* Still other items were generated after reviewing a number 
of texts on topics such as executive leadership, planning a) *i 
management and organizational development. Finally, some w 4 -e 
included because they represented subject matter covered in graduate 
level degree programs in management and administration* 

This eclectic approach resulted in a rather lengthy list of 
ungrouped items* The item set was further reviewed for redundancy 
and completeness and items subsequently deleted or added. Items in 
the new set were then logically and conceptually grouped into ten 
categories. The ten categories of skill and/or knowledge, with the 
number of items in each category, are presented in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 
Survey Categories 



Category fbmbur of Jteins 

1 Communication* 5 

2 Human Rela t I ons/Croup Process J) 

3 Organlzat Jonal/ftanea.erial 17 

4 Planning 7 

5 Program/Curriculum j j 

6 Personnel Management 6 

7 Lags! Ikouce 5 
S Research uatJon 15 
9 The Community 4. 

10 Miscellaneous y\ 

Total 95 



A total of 95 items were included in this section of the survey. 
Respondents were asked to indicate their "level of interest or need" 
in each of the skill/knowledge areas listed. A five-point response 
scale was used, and responses could range from "low or none" (1) to 
"high" (5). 

In addition, managers and administrators were asked to indicate 
their preferences in the time, place and organization of instruction 
and their interest in pursuing graduate degree work* A request for 
select demographic information (including age, race, gender and 
highest level of education achieved) was also included. 
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The resulting instrument, "Survey of the Educational and Training 
Interests and Needs of Managers and Administrators in Portland 
Metro-Area Community Colleges," was distributed by each of the three 
community college staff development officers through campus mail in 
June 1982. All staff classifed by the colleges as management or 
administration received the initial survey and one follow-up 
reminder. A response rate of 60&, representing 13 2 usable surveys, 
was ach ieved. 

Analysis 

The resulting survey data were analyzed to answer three major 
quest ions: 

1. Are the professional development needs and interests of 
managers and administrators in tfco three colleges 
sufficiently similar to warrant a collaborative approach to 
progr 'ii planning and sponsorship? 

2. What do these managers and administrators identify as 
highest and lowest areas of need for professional 
development opport u n i t ie3? and, 

3. How good is the survey instrument itself, and how might it 
be improved? 

The Statistical Package for Social Sciences (SPSS) was used to 
analyze the survey data, using both the cross-tabulation and factor 
analysis sub-programs. 



RESULTS 

Descriptive Analysis 

Selected respondents characteristics are presented in Tahle 2, 
As indicated, the group is predominantly white, largely male, and 
seasoned veterans at their respective colleges. The group is well 
educated with most individuals at the Masters or post-Masters level. 
Many respondents are interested in additional learning or instruction 
and would prefer it consist of short courses conducted at community 
college sites in the late afternoons on Weekdays. This profile 
described the three community college groups equally well. 

Knowing respondents characteristics antf their preferences for 
continuing education, the analysis turned next to determining the 
extent to which interests and needs expressed were similar across the 
three colleges. Overall, the similarities far outweighed the 
differences. While there were some differences in rank order of the 
various items and survey categories, placement of these items and 
categories (e.g., in the top or bottom) was strikingly similar across 
the colleges. Consequently, only summary results for the three 
colleges, as a group, are presented and discussed. 



TAHLE 2 

Deocriptlve Information on Community College Manngcrn 
N - 112 



Frequency 



Percent 



Race 



Asian 
BiAck 
Caucan Jan 
No response 



Age 



26-39 
50 + 

No response 

Sex 

Fcma le 
Male 

flo response 

Years at Collegp 

I year or less 
2-4 yearn 
5-10 years 

II years or more 

Level of Education 

8A or sons col lege 
MA 

Doctorate 

Wi$h to Pursue, Graduate Study 
Yes 

no 

Ho respond 



4 

2 

102 
4 



40 
36 
35 
1 



40 
71 
1 



9 
25 
27 
51 



35 

10 



45 
63 
4 



3.6 
1.7 
91.1 
3.6 



35.7 
37.1 
31.3 
0.9 



35.7 
63.4 
0.9 



8.0 
22. 3 
24.1 
45.6 



31.3 
59. S 
8 1 



40.2 
56.2 
3.6 



Table 3 highlights, in rank order, the 9 broad areas of skill and 
knowledge of most interest to these managers and administrators. The 
areas specific to management and planning were of most interest. 
Items related to human relations/group process were rated of lowest 
interest and need. Research and evaluation, as a broad category, 
also did not engender much interest for those surveyed. 



TAPLE 3 

General Content Areas In Rank Order 
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Rank 



Ski 1 In/Knowledge 
Content Area 



ho of 
items 



*1 - Uow Interest/Meed 
5 - High Interest/Meed 



98 



Average of All Items 
jn the Area (mean) * 



1 


Or 9 an izational /Manager la 1 


17 


3.14 


2 


Planning 


7 


3.14 


3 


Personnel Mansgtmcnt 


n 


2.97 


4 


The Community College 


4 


2.95 


5 


Cowmunicationn 


5 


2.68 


6 


?ro^ra»s/Cur r lculum 


11 


2.85 


7 


Legal Issues 


6 


2.01 


8 


Research and Evaluation 


15 


2.73 


5 


Human Relations/Group Proccefl 


11 


2.70 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Specific survey items of highest and lowest interest and n^ed are 
summarized in Table 4. Microcomputer applications was identified as 
the item of highest interest, followed by interest in new linkages 
with business and industry* Other areas of most interest included: 
several related to managerial or organization; group process skills 
and, planning and futurism. Items of lowest interest and perceived 
need included several related to instruction and curriculum and a 
number related to special populations (i.e., Vietnam veterans, women, 
and racial and cultural minorities). 



TABLE 4 

Highost/Lovesr Areas of 
rnovlcdg«/Skill Neods or Interests 



Rank Highest Content Areas 



Rating Score 
(Mean)* 



Lowest Content Area 



Rating Score 
(Mean)* 



1 Micro-Computer applications 
Academic and Administrative 

2 New Linkages with Business/ 
Industry 

3 Sources of strategies for 
Overcoming Resistance to Change 

4 Team Building Strategies 

5 Conflict Resolution Strategies 

6 Long-Range Planning 

7 Strategies for Increasing 
Adoption of Innovations 

G Troblem-Solving Techniques 

9 F'JturJcm - A Look at Iwplicat ior.s 
for Community Colleges 

10 Computer-Assisted Instruction 



3.97 

3.58 

3.54 
3.51 
3.43 
3.42 

3.41 
3.41 

J. 36 
3.33 



Cognitive Mapping, Application* 

History and Philosophy of the 
Community College 

Vietnam Veteran* 



Sexual Marraasnent- 
Community Development Models 
Writing 

Conducting Economic Impact Studies 

Curriculum Development Models 
Learning Theory 

Multicultural Education 



2.17 

2.26 
?.41 

2.41 
2.42 
2.45 
2.46 

2.4/ 
2.40 

2.49 



Although description of the survey results, as presented in the 
preceding tables, does provide a summary of where manager interests 
lie, there was also an interest in the broader dimensions of 
professional development considered in this survey* For example, 
what other issues did these respondents see related to research and 
evaluation? The following section investigates these dimensions 
through factor analysis and considers the value of the survey in 
distinguishing interests and in organizing what these administrators 
feel is important for them to know. 
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Conceptual Analysis 



Reexamination of the content areas of the instrument served two 
purposes: evaluation of the instrument itself and evaluation of the 
outcomes of the survey. By understanding the underlying dimensions 
of the content areas the meaning of the interest areas surveyed by 
the instrument can be better understood* For instance, in the 
preceding example concerning research and evaluation, these concepts 
may have very different meanings for individuals. Likewise, does an 
interest in Community College History necessarily belong in the same 
category with Futurism for Community Colleges, as listed in the 
survey? Even though the content areas were categorized on a 
conceptual basis, the resulting categories may not necessarily be 
discrete or the knowledge and skills consistent within each group* 

Factor analysis was used to dissect the content areas. Because 
of the large number of skills/knowledge areas and the limited sample 
size of the study (n = 112), successive factor analyses were 
conducted with smaller groups of several content areas to determine 
what major categories would emerge. For example, factor analysis was 
conducted with Area 1. (Communications), Area 2 (Human Relations), and 
Area 3 (Organizational Skills) to determine if the three areas could 
yield a more parsimonious organization of the content areas and of 
the individual items. When conducting this particular factor 
analysis, Area 3 was found to be tapping concepts quite different 
from A? j& 1 or Area 2. Subsequent analyses indicated that Area 3 and 
Area 4 (Planning) yielded a good conceptual fit and that three 
distinct factors emerged to explain the dimensions of the 24 skills/ 
knowledge items included within these two major content arees. 

Following the procedure outlined above, a series of factor 
analyses were conducted, first, to identify which content areas could 
be grouped together and, second, to find the factor structure that 
appeared to explain best the underlying dimensions within the areas 
grouped together initially. Table 5 presents a summary of the factor 
structures for all the skill/interest areas with the most significant 
variables and factor loadings. 

The three factors that offered the best fit of the conceptual 
model for Area 3 and Area 4, for example, are found in Table 5 alon£ 
with the individual items loading most heavily on these factors. As 
the table shows, Managerial Skills, Strategic Planning, and Budgeting 
appeared to be the best conceptual organizers for the 24 items 
included within these two major content areas. Items such as 
Organizational Development Models, Organizational Behavior anc 3 
Analysis and Decision-Making appear to group together under a strong 
factor labeled "Managerial Skills. 11 Likewise, Long-Range Planning, 
Strategic Planning and Facilities Planning appear to indicate a 
unique factor labeled "Managerial Planning." Finally, items such as 
Budget Planning and How to Construct and Manage j$ Budget fit well 
under the third factor labeled " Budge ting." 
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TABLE 5 

Summary of Factor Structures of Skill/Interest Areas 
for the Most Significant Variables 



Area 3 fOrganlgatinn»1 and Managerial! gnd Area 4 (Planning! 



Factor 1 

Managerial Skills 

Variable Loading 

Organization ?*havior .723 

Organixational Dev. .633 

Decision Making .655 



Percent of 
Variance 



78.5 



Factor 2 

Managerial Planning 

Variable Loading 
Long Range Planning .833 
Strategic Planning .615 
Facility Planning .5*6 



13.5 



Area 8 fReanwrch and Eval uation* and Area 10 fMlseel laneounl 



Factor 1 

gout Analysis k Forecasting 

Variable Loading 

Cost Analysis .682 

Cost Benefit .614 

Economic Forecasting .607 



Factor 2 

Evaluation t Research 



Percent of 
Variance 



78.3 



Variable 
Program Revision 
Research Design 
Needs Assessment 



13.8 



Loading 
.759 
.738 
.607 



Factor 3 

Budget; lng 

Variable Loading 

Budget Planning .848 

Financial Plan. .780 

Constructing Bud. .746 



7.9 



Factor 3 
Market! n ff ft Dev. 



Variable 
Fund Raising 
Foundation Dev. 
Marketing 



7.9 



Loading 
.879 
• 625 
.608 



Area 5 fProoramn and Curriculum! and Area 9 (Community College! 



Factor 1 

Innovati on In Instruction 



Variable 
Innovation in Inst. 
Cognitive Mapping 
Learning Styles 



Loading 
.805 
.776 
.754 



Percent of 
Variance 



72.1 



Factor 2 
Current Tcaues 

Variable Loading 
Current Issues .814 
Open Admissions .784 
Phil, of Comm. College .721 



27.9 



Area 1 f Commlcar^onftl f Ar*» 2 (Human Rela tlonnl . Area 6 (Personne l Management! . and Area 7 (Legal 
IfiSUfiSi 



Factor 1 
Legal Issues 

Variable Loading 
Sexual Harrassment .811 
Contract Administration .764 
Collective Bargaining .757 



Factor 2 
Special Populations 



Percent of 
Variance 



67.1 



Variable 
Minorities 
Refugees 
Vietnam Vets 



20.3 



Loading 
• 825 
.774 
.724 



Factor 3 
Communications 

Variable Loading 

Writing .625 

Public Speaking .622 

Ex. Commun. Sys. .616 



12.5 



appeared to be the best conceptual organizers for the 24 items 
included within these two major content areas. Items such as 
Organizational Development Models, Organizational Behavior and 
Analysis and Decision-Making appear to group together under a strong 
factor labeled "Managerial Skills." Likewise, Long-Range Planning, 
Strategic Planning and Facilities Planning appear to indicate a 
unique factor labeled "Managerial Planning." Finally, items such as 
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factors explained best the dimensions among the 26 items included in 
these two areas: Cost Analysis and Forecasting, Evaluation and 
Research, and Marketing and Foundation Development. As with the 
previous areas considered, the factor analysis was able to group the 
many items into three clearly identifiable factors* 

Factor analysis with Area 5 (Programs and Curriculum) and Area 9 
(Community College) served to support, to a large degree, the 
conceptual grouping of these categories in creation of the 
instrument. Each factor has been relabeled to better describe the 
items it appeared to be tapping: Innovation in Instruction, and 
Current Issues in Community Colleges. While these factors are quite 
similar to the original conceptual grouping, they do serve to support 
the value of the items considered and strengthen the value of the 
responses to these two basic issues. 

The final grouping of areas was the largest, with Area 1 (Commun- 
ications), Area 2 (Human Relations), Area 6 (Personnel Management) 
and Area 7 (Legal Issues). These four major content areas fit best 
within a structure of three factors: Personnel Management, Needs of 
Special Populations, and Communication Skills (See T„ole 5). The 
grouping of the 30 individual items into the three factors appears to 
offer a much better conceptual organization of the dimensions 
considered. 



DISCUSSION 



It is important to recognize that the approach used to assess 
needs in this study is but one of the several methods available. For 
example, only top executives could have been asked what they perceive 
to be the professional development needs of their managers. With the 
lack of information on the professional development needs of this 
group of community college managers and given the study objectives, 
the approach used here appeared to offer the most promise. The 
similarity of knowledge and skill areas of interest and perceived 
need among those surveyed war especially noteworthy and has provided 
a framework for program planning discussions among the community 
college staff development officers and Portland State University 
faculty. * 

While ^ome of the results might have been expected, others were 
not. For instance, the ranking of microcomputers and business- 
industry linkages as the top two areas of interest was not 
surprising. Also, it might have been predicted that the organiza- 
tional/managerial and planning areas, as general categories of 
interest and learning, would emerge as the top two categories. 

Several results, though, were not expected and should be of 
concern to community college chief executive officers and other top 
level administrators. In particular, why are areas such as multi- 
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cultural education, learning theory and curriculum development rated 
so much lower? Managers may fe^l they already know enough about 
these areas or that these areas should be of more concern to others, 
for instance, teaching faculty. A finding of low interest and low 
perception of need for skills and knowledge in a particular area, 
however, does not necessarily mean there is little need for attention 
to that area or that the area is not relevant to the manager group. 
While a mnnager may not have direct responsibility for teaching, for 
instance, how students are being taught should be of a paramount 
interest to all personnel, since service to students is a primary 
mission of community colleges. Additionally, concern over minority 
groups and other disadvantaged student groups should be of continued 
importance to all managers trying to serve students and the community 
equitably. 

The factor analysis : : elped to identify content areas which appear 
to be highly related. The results have served to improve the 
planning Process of professional developmpnt programs by providing a 
clearer picture of substantive areas which neeo to be addressee 
within certain categories. For instance, a responsive program or 
series of programs in the "managerial skills" area should include 
attention to organizational behavior, organizational development and 
decision-making. A more narrow treatment of the topic risks 
exclusion of subject matter of major interest. 

The analysis also provided information useful in further refining 
the survey instrument. Findings point to th! regrouping of some 
items under alternative categories, the renaming of some and the 
de let ion of redundant items. 

While no attempt was made to test directly the Katz (1955) model, 
which posits a relationship between skill needs and management 
levels, several observations can be made. Findings appear to match 
somewhat with those which might have been expected. These managers, 
most of who can best be characterized as middle management in the 
Katz schema, placed heavy emphasis on knowledge and skill needs in 
the conceptual area (i.e., organizational and planning skills). 
Although not a category itself, a number of items of highest 
importance fell in the human relations area. Of considerably less 
interest, as would be predicted, were areas with substantial 
technical content. 

CONCLUSION 

Managers in the three community colleges were found to share a 
common set of professional development needs and interests. Survey 
results reflected more similarities than differences in the general 
strength and direction of needs and interests identified by managers 
in the three community colleges. The findings suggest collaborative 
efforts should increase among the community colleges to meet the 
professional development needs of managers. Results also suggested a 
number of priority areas which should receive initial attention from 
the program developers. 
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The factor analysis helped to reveal the underlying meaning ot 
many of the survey items and categories* The resulting factors and 
factor loadings served to enhance the conceptual meaning of the 
survey instrument itself and to improve the grouping of specific 
items within the various categories. As a result, the instrument is 
sounder conceptually and shorter* 



IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

One indicator of the usefulness of such an assessment effort is 
the extent to which results are actually used* A highly successful 
short-course on managerial applications of microcomputers was held on 
the basis of findings from the needs assessment* Even though 
applications of microcomputers was identified as a need in the 
survey, the course attracted more participants than expected from six 
Oregon community colleges, including managers from the three colleges 
included in the survey* Costs and charges to participants were kept 
to a minimum due to the availability of space and facilities offered 
at no cost by one of the local community colleges* Top admini- 
strators in several of the colleges encouraged managers to attend, 
and in many instances, paid the registration fee* One-fifth of those 
participating elected to complete a special follow-on project and 
earn one credit* All completed the project* 

A successful program obviously depends on more than a survey* 
The expertise and judgements of members of the planning team about 
the particular content and experiences to include in the program and 
the instructional resources to select are critical* Survey results, 
however, can serve as a focal point for developing program plans and 
as a means for achieving a stronger sense of joint ownership in the 
planning process among the college representatives involved* 

The needs assessment and program planning approach used in this 
study allows the recipients of the resulting programs to have some 
direct influence on the shaping of the content and general character 
of the programs* Those needing and wanting certain kinds of 
professional development opportunities should be participants in the 
selection process* This is not the case when service or program 
providers market their wares with little advanced consultation with 
those they seek to serve* Despite initial appearances, these 
programs are oftentimes not what the participant expects* This is 
also not the case when top executive or staff development officers 
decide independently that all managers will participate in a 
particular program* While all may indeed participate, the 
effectiveness of such programs may be limited because some 
participants are less than enthusiastic about attending in the first 
place* 
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Finally, although managers may have little interest in a specific 
area, such as special needs of minority students, the participatory 
approach used in thi3 study suggests there may be blind spots needing 
attention in an effective program. Findings from this study show the 
importance of having managers participate in program development. 
Direction from expert planners, however, is vital if the program is 
to address the critical issues for community college managers. 
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MULTIVARIATE ANALYSES OF URBAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENT 
PERFORMANCE ON THE ACT COLLEGE OUTCOMES MEASURES 
PROGRAM TEST 



Gloria Kitabchi 



INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this study was to examine the relationship and 
relative importance of selected variables to succesful performance of 
urban community college students on the ACT College Outcome Measures 
Program (OOMP) objective test. Specifically, the importance of age, 
race, gender, type of degree, program/major category, admissions 
criteria, and ACT pre-entrance scores was investigated* 
Instructional strategier for increasing general education knowledge 
and skills could then be developed for subgroups of students with 
less successful performance on the COMP. 

Measurement of the improvement of general education skills was 
the aim of the COMP examination. The American College Testing 
Program developed the test in 1976 to assist colleges and 
universities in their efforts to help students to persist to 
graduation and to acquire knowledge and skills important to 
functioning effectively in society following graduation. 

There is a very limited amount of published research on 
performance of community college students on the COMP objective 
test. In 1975, Farver, Sedlacek, and Brooks noted that . . our 
institutions are changing and more blacks are entering colleges a id 
universities. . (p. 249). They further warned that race/sex 
subgroups should be differentially predicted and additional variables 
such as external control researched and used. 

In one of the few published articles on the COMP Objective Test, 
Ward and Prir gle (1984) examined the quality of nont radit ional 
graduates based on performance on the COMP, They noted that . . 
few direct comparisons of traditional and nontraditional students 1 
actual performance have been made. . and "little distinction is 
made between nontraditional students (in terms of age, education, 
etc.) and nontraditional programs" (p. 368). These authors 
established that reliability estimates on the COMP for nontraditional 
students jtn their study were similar to those of a norm-reference 
group of traditional students. They concluded that the results of 
their study demonstrated that the COMP Objective Test was not 
biased against the nontraditional students in their sample* 
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The population of students at Shelby State Community College 
(SSCC) could be described as nontraditional on the basis of age, race 
and other demographics. The average age of students completing 
degree requirements at the college was 31 years and many of the 
students depended on financial aid or were employed on a full-time 
basis, and could be classified as first generation college students. 



METHOD 

Shelby State Community College (SSCC), an urban college with a 
predominantly black, ternale enrollment has an open admissions policy 
for all but nursing and allied health programs. All students 
completing any type of degree program (transfer or career) were 
required to take the COMP in order to graduate, however, graduation 
was not contingent on the magnitude of the score. The COMP was 
designed specifically to measure skills of students in degree 
programs with a general education component. Community college 
transfer programs designed to prepare students who plan to complete a 
four year degree (university parallel) ate the target group for the 
COMP assessment. University parallel degree programs are referred to 
as "transfer" degree programs in this study. However, career degree 
programs at SSCC also have a general ed; jation core, therefore the 
test was also considerad appropriate for this subpopulat ion. 

The OOMP was administered to all SSCC students who filed an 
"intent to graduate" form in 1982 anj 1983. COMP scores were 
available on 696 examinees. The test scores were machine-scored at 
ACr and returned on tape to SSCC. Matching social security number 
against the Student Master and Archival Student Master files 
subsequently assured correctly coded information relative to 
demographics, degree and major. 

Frequencies and descriptive statistics were obtained to provide a 
profile of the examinees. Table 1 includes a description of the 
distribution of characteristics of the examinees and the mean of the 
OOMP total score for the subgroups listed. Canonical correlation 
analysis was used to assess the multivariate relationship between a 
predictor set of variables including age, sex, race, degree type, 
program category based on major, and ACT assessment scores, and a 
dependent set that consisted of the 6 subtest scores of the COMP. 
The six subtest scores were: (l) Functioning within Social 
Institutions, (2) Using Science and Technology, (3) Understanding the 
Arts, (4) Communicating, (5) Solving Problems and (6) Clarifying 
Values. 

Dummy coding was used for the degree and sex variables. Exact 
age at the time of testing wc • used in canonical and regression 
analyses. In order to use program/major as a predictor variable for 
the nine categories, criterion-scaled coding was utilized. The 
technique involved substituting the group mean on the COMP total 
score for each category as a proxy. Analyses of variance (ANOVA) and 




TABLE 1 

Characteristics ua SSC 1982-1983 ACT-CttF Examinees 



Variable 


Category 


Category 
Frequency 


Mean on Comp 
Total Score 


Academic Year 


1982 
1983 


297 
399 


166.1898 
171.4411 


Gender 


Female 
Male 


527 


169.1803 
172.6627 


Type of Degree 


Transfer 
Career 


113 
52? 


168.0231 
170.6883 


Agt Group 


19- below 

20- 22 
23-30 
31-over 
Missing 


1/0 
267 
233 
20 


na ' 
16. .6294 
170.7228 
174.9742 

na 


Ethnic Qroup 


Black 
Non-black 
Ing 


372 

32: 

2 


163.8898 
177.*863 
na 


Program/Major 


Business H 8 
Office Adntnlstratton 33 
Early Childhood Education 39 
Consumer St, ties 68 
Nursing 230 
Other Allied I^alth ' 60 
l»ubl Ic Service 29 
Libcial Arts/Gcn. Scit ces 50 
General Education 39 


167.1351 
158.1515 
155.1795 
158.2794 
181.1870 
171.1500 
162.68 Q 7 
170.6400 
163.4872 


Totel N = 696 

Grand Mean * 170.0259 







t-test analyses were used to determine if means were significantly 
different among subgroups for purposes of interpretation in the 
multivariate analyses. Multiple regression analy&es were used as 
followup to the significant canonical analysis. 

Multivariate analyses of variance (MANOVA) were used to compare 
group performance on the COMP. MANOVA analyses comparing group 
nerformance based on age, type of degree, sex, race and major were 
utilized with the 6 subtest scores as the dependent measures. 
Univariate analyses of variance were used as followup to significant 
MANOVA s. 



RESULTS 

Descriptive Statistics 

The means on the COMP total were obtained for all subgroups and 
the followig means were found to be signif icanlty different at p S 
.05 based on t-test and ANOVAi (1) career students had a higher mean 
than transfer degree students when allied health majors were included 
as career; (2) transfer degree students had a higher mean wher allied 
health students were not included as career? (3) males had a higher 
mean as a group than females; (4) white students had a higher group 
mean than the black student group mean; (5) older students (over 4V) 
and (over 22) had a higher group means than younger students (under 
23). 109 



Canonical Correlation Analyses 



Canonical analysis that included all nine program/major 
categories as predictors resulted in the extraction of two 
significant canonical variates* The structure coefficients (1 .30) 
that loaded on the first variate reflected characteristics of 
examinees more successful on the COMP, i.e. white ethnic group, 
higher ACT assessment scores, and program/major category requiring 
admissions selection criteria. The second v a riate had loadings that 
reflected characteristics of less successful examinees: female, black 
ethnic group, younger, and enrolled in a career degree program. 
Structure coefficients on all the original variables, with the 
exception of gender, were statistically significant with p i .05. 
Table 2 presents the results of this analysis. 



TABLE 2 

Canonical Correlation Analysis of 1982-83 COMP Examinees 



Eigenvalue 



Canor ,cal 
Correlation 



No. of 
Eigenvalues 



Chi-Square 



df 



.39907 
.03573 



.63172 
.18904 



1 
2 



385.41 
45.97 



36 
25 



<.0001* 
.0065* 



Original 


Canonical 


Canonical 






Variable 


Variate 1 


Variate 2 


F 


P 


Sex 


— 128 


.373* 


1.85 


.0877 


Race 


.603* 


-.511* 


20.52 


<.0001* 


Age 


.272 


.511* 


6.31 


<.0001* 


ACT 


.931* 


.097 


59.53 


<.0001* 


Degree 


.120 


.416* 


' .20 


.0417* 


Major 


.798* 


.228 


30.42 


<.0001* 


♦Statistically significant 


with p <> .05 
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Canonical analysis utilizing only program/major categories with 
open admissions jwrsing and other allied health programs excluded) 
also resulted in the extraction of two significant canonical 
variates. In this analysis, the characteristics of higher performing 
students were: male gender, white ethnic group, older age group, 
higher ACT assessment score, transfer degree category and liberal 
arts/general science major category. The characteristics of less 
successful performance indicated black ethnic group, lower ACT and a 
career-track degree program. The results are presented in Table 3. 



TABLE 3 

Canonical Correlation Analysis of 1SG2-83 COMP Examinees 
Open Admissions Programs 



Eigenvalue 


Canonical 
Correlation 


No. of 
Eigenvalues < 


Chi-Square 


df 


P 


.26966 
.05059 


.51939 
.22492 


1 

2 


160.19 
38.05 


36 
25 


<.0001* 
.0458* 


Original 
Variable 


Canonical 
Variate 1 


Canonical 
Variate 2 


F 




P 


Sex 


-.538* 


.128 


5.66 




<.0001* 


Race 


.374* 


-.566* 


4.17 




.0004* 


Age 


.272 


.136* 


3.06 




<.0061* 


ACT 


.833* 


.417* 


15.90 




<.0001* 


Degree 


-.455* 


.479* 


4.80 




.0001* 


Major 


.606* 


.222 


7.7J 




<.0001* 



♦Statistically significant with p i .05 



Multivariate Analysis of Variance (MANOVA) 



MANOVA by age category, less than 23, ages 24 through 29, and age 
30 and over resulted in a significant Wilk's lambda of .88547 with an 
approximate F- value of 7.00817 and p <; .001, indicating that there 
W K re r£L g n ^, ant dlfferences b y age category on the six subtests of 
we cump. Older students as a group had higher performance than 
younger students. 

MANOVA by race (black, nonblack) resulted in a significant 
Hotelling's T-Square of .1844, and an approximate F-value of 21.11457 
which was significant with p £ .01. Follcwup analyses indicate that 
the nonblack students had significantly higher performance on all 
subtests of the COMP Objective Test. 

MANOVA by type of degree (transfer versus career) resulted in a 
significant Hotelling's T-square statistic of .92438, approximate 
F-value of 5.43975, p £ .01, indicating that transfer students have 
higher performance than career degree students when nursing and 
allied health were excluded. However, there were no significant 
differences in performance between transfer and career degree 
students when the nursing and allied health students were included as 
career. MANOVAs by gender (Hotelling's T-square .01523, approximate 
F-value of 1.74897, p = 1.07) did not yield statistically significant 
results. 

Multiple Regression Analyses 

Stepwise multiple regression analysis with ACT assessment, age, 
race, gender, program/major, and degree type as predictors, and the 
COMP totaJ score as the dependent variable was used as part of the 
followup procedure. All the predictor variables except gender were 
statistically significant predictors of the COMP total score 
accounting for about 40* of predicted variance. However, the ACT 
assessment was the strongest predictor, accounting for 35* of the 
variance. The remaining variables in order of magnitude werei race, 
age, program/major, and degree type. Table 4 presents the results of 
the regression analysis. 



TABLE 4 



Stepwise Multiple degression Analysis 
1982-1983 COVP Examinees 



Step No. Variable R RSQ Increase In RSQ F-to-Enter 



1 


ACT 


• 5885 


• 3463 


• 3463 


355.9863 


2 


Race 


• 6061 


.3673 


• 0210 


22.2765 


3 


>\ge 


• 6168 


• 3805 


• 0132 


14.2541 


4 


Major 


• 6240 


.3894 


• 0089 


9.7764 


5 


Degree 


• 6829 


.3955 


.0061 


6.7407 



CONCLUSIONS 



The results indicate that older students, white ethnic group 
students, and transfer degree students at SSCC have higher 
performance on the OOMP measure than their counterparts witn the 
exception of nursing and allied health students. These findings 
suggest that examinees in the transfer programs at the college have 
higher performance as measured by the COMP in general education 
skills and knowledge than do the career-track students when career 
students in programs with selective admissions criteria (i.e. Allied 
Health programs; are removed from the analysis. Students at higher 
risk of lower performance were younger black students (particularly 
female), who were enrolled on an open admissions basis in a 
career-track degree program. 

The ACT assessment score was the most important predictor of 
success on the COMP total score, indicating that academic aptitude is 
highly related to performance of these students. Race and age of 
these community college students were also important predictors of 
successful performance. While the findings from this study are not 
surprising it serves to substantiate expected outcomes. It 
identified more successful and less successful performance by urban 
community college student groups on the OOMP measure. Instructional 
strategies or other educational interventions may be developed to 
increase the general educational skills of the groups predicted to be 
at greater risk of low performance. 

In lieu of the very limited amount of published research on 
community college student performance on the ACT-OOMP objective test, 
this research provided documentation for predicting subgroups at 
greater risk of less successful performance in the assessment of 
general education skills. Further research is planned for subsequent 
academic years and will include a focus on gain scores of the 
students, i.e. gains based on estimated entering scores and exiting 
performance on the COMP Objective Test. 
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Barrel Clowes, Editor 

(Editor's Note - This article provides a good bibliographic source 
for researchers who would like to expand their horizons and look to 
the future for a new perspective in operational thinking.) 

The "Well-Futured" College; Reaching For Tomorrow - Today 

by 

Harold G. McMullen 



Educational organizations throughout the country are struggling 
to overcome the effect of a "now-oriented" atmosphere that has held 
most schools and colleges spellbound for over two decades* However, 
the exaggerated present-centered limits on education may be melting 
away under the heat of penetrating critiques that score this short 
sightedness as a national disability. The prevailing impact may be 
the arousal of a national expectancy of educational re-direction. 

It is timely that any emerging educational focus be directed 
toward anticipating alternative futures. This needed futures- 
orientation will allow for a polyfocal perspective on education that 
is lacking under the constricted "past-present" only approach that 
has been dominant for a quarter century. The advocacy of a polyfocal 
perspective in educational thinking and operations is beginning to 
evolve as a basis for guidir* institutional education into the 21st 
century and beyond. 

One vital factor in re-shaping educational direction is a growing 
recognition that the clientele of the schools and colleges will be a 
21st century population. The remaining influence of the 20th century 
is short-lived, at best. Student interests are not well-served by an 
educational system that is stuck in a "futures-blind" program 
dictated by "bottom line" fiscal expediency leading to the 
obsolescence and decline of the United States as a world leader. 

One of the most obvious manifestations of the need for a futures 
focus may be observed among the nations colleges. It is revealed in 
the mounting frequency of college workshops, conference themes, and 
literature devoted to a widening range of "crises" in higher 
education. Escalating crisis management ;ls symptomatic of a "future 
shock" environment challenging decision-makers at every level. These 
conditions pointedly call for a fundamental redirection of the 
perspectives guiding college operational thinking in the transitional 
era moving towards the 21st century. 



The leading assumption of this essay is that the application of 
selected perspectives and procedures drawn from the field of futurism 
offers a powerful means of renewal for the educational enterprise. 
Sporadic and occasional futuristic ventures have been advocated and 
described in education since before the 1960's* An increased level 
of futuristic applications on some campuses evolved during the decade 
of the 1970 f s. But, it remains for the present period to construct a 
more challenging environment for managing educational futures 
motivated by heightened concerns over the adequacy of educational 
preparedness as a national strength* The nations 9 community colleges 
appear especially well positioned to assume this aspect of leadership 
in \merican education before the turn of the century. 

But what is a futures-oriented college? The futures-oriented 
college begins with an initial (futuring) "**ge and may work through 
intermediate (futured) and advanced , ell-futured) periods of 
institutional renewal. The attainment of these developmental levels 
is deliberate and purposeful rather than random and aimless* A 
"well-futured" college is defined as an institution of higher 
education that has attained full commitment and maturity in making 
effective application of futuristic procedures as a means of 
institutional renewal. Futurism is a means of directing the 
collegers operational development by strengthening its capacity to 
realize its mission* 

Conceptualizing a n well-futured n college entails nothing less 
than approximating a model which pervades the mainstream of 
organizational dynamics* (l) the curricular and instructional 
program, (2) lifelong human resource development for students and 
3taff, (3) and the college's organizational development system, 
including institutional research, planning, and marketing functions* 
These components, taken together, constitute a potential structure 
through which futures techniques may be selectively applied* Future 
methods are selected when appropriate to the context of each college 
engaged in creating its long-term future* 

It is in developing the pervasive atmosphere of a n well-futured n 
college that the challenge of national education leadership and 
preparedness for the 21st century may be realized* Achievement is 
varied and difficult to estimate* Some educational futurists have 
speculated that futures studies courses, including conventional 
courses that have added interdisciplinary course units involving 
futures themes, may already number several thousand at the 
undergraduate level* Additionally, at least a half-dozen or so 
colleges include futures studies majors at the graduate level* These 
are now well distributed geographically* Centers include the 
Universities of Houston, Hawaii, Minnesota and Massachusetts at 
Amherst* 

Futuristic coursework and training workshops designed for 
educators are creating a new role in education; the educational 
futurist* Emergence of the educational futurist in the waning years 



of the 20th century promises to overcome a historical limitation in 
the background and focus of contributors to the educational futures 
field. 



Figure 1. 

Time Line On Background Specialties 
of Contributors to Educational Futurism 



Early Period 



Contemporary Period 



Emergent Period 



1. Futurists 
on 

Education 
1950s 



2. 



Educators 
on 

Futurism 
1970s 



3. The 
Educational 
Futurist 
1980s-90s 



The simplified time line illustrated in Figure 1 suggests a three 
step progression for those who are beginning to specialize in the 
theoretical and practical direction of educational futures* The 
ideal "educational futurist" combines the best background features of 
both predecessor types* Educational futurist networks, such as the 
Future Trends Commission of the AACJOs National Council for Staff, 
Program, & Organizational Development (NCSPOD), are now in a position 
to provide technical assistance to colleges making an effort to 
become futures-oriented* Technical assistance from the futurist 
community to colleges at the initial, intermediate, or advanced 
stages is now readily available* 

College futurists have been frequently mentioned in the 
literature by technical resource groups since the beginning of the 
1980 , s* Constructing an inventory of available resources, including 
internal resources already available within the institution, is 
essential for the ongoing support systems of the three main college 
components! (l) staff development programs, (2) academic and student 
development programs, and (3) the institution's organizational 
development system* It is likely that some degree of campus activity 
with a futures orientation is already underway in each sector at most 
colleges* Coursework with futuristic themes, such as life career 
development services, consciousness raising "megatrends" seminars for 
staff and the general public, and institutional uses of futures 
research techniques, strategic planning and marketing approaches are 
more in evidence in the college setting of today* Hence, many 
colleges are already functioning at the initial "futuring" level. 
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The early "futuring" initiatives, however, are seldom perceived 
as an institutior il effort yielding long- erm results of high 
priority. Typically early "futuring" innovations are most often 
regarded as trendy minor enhancements to the conventional college 
operation. The more comprehensive potential of institutional futures 
development is yet to be realized on most campuses. A more 
coordinated approach is now needed if colleges expect to move beyond 
the crisis management setting and hit-or-miss "futuring" activities. 
Moving beyond the initial institutional stage will require a deeper 
level of commitment than is prevalent today. 

A persistent article of popular wisdom in America is a public 
expectation that the schools and colleges prepare their graduates for 
"the future." Calling upon images of "the future" is a favorite 
rhetorical device of the academically mediocre, or worse yet, 
obsolete. Nevertheless, most educational organizations appear unable 
to maintain a balance between their past-present-future perspectives. 
One recent study, described later in this paper, has convincingly 
reported on the significance of differential tlm* perspectives held 
by college leaders and the direction taken by the college. 

Theoretically, it is the attainment of balanced and reciprocal 
time perspectives within a polyfocal "past-present-future" conspectus 
that is the underpinning of the "well-futured" college. Within the 
context of each institution's circumstances, role players influencing 
the operation of the organization seek to provide practical 
applications that will create the futures balance ordinarily missing 
in colleges exhibiting exaggerated "past-present" time orientations 
that are conventionally off balance. 

Community colleges, in particular, otfer the most promising 
potential. f 0 r advanced futures practices prior to the turn of the 
century if they can seize the initiatives available. Their special 
histories and relative value systems provide the nation with a 
readymade network capable of helping their students meet the demands 
of the 21st century. For most community colleges, a futuristic focus 
is a timely renewal strategy for both the college and its constituent 
communities. 

The special potential of American community colleges for serving 
their constituencies as centers for creative futures preparedness now 
needs to be carefully considered for an unprecedented new mission. 
But, the futures prospect should receive wide review and consensus 
both within the college and among its significant constituencies 
before institutional commitments are made. Assuming that many 
colleges are already operating at the initial "futuring" stage, 
however inadvertently, it is probable that consensual commitments 
among internal and external constituent groups are available as a 
pre-disposition. This may lead to the coordinated direction 
necessary to enter the wore committed intermediate "futured" stage. 
This is a next step on ihe way to "well-futured" colleges that may be 
seen as flagship institutions by the turn of the century. 
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Advocacy for community colleges to extend their mission to become 
Centers for Community Futures has only recently made an articulete 
appearance in the literature on educational futurism. It is a 
central purpose of this essay to contribute to an advancement of this 
advocacy as a creative means of enhancing college and community 
renewal relationships* 

America's community colleges, like most organizations, are 
experiencing unprecedented needs to overcome the impact of "future 
shock 19 at all levels. Popular transitional literature including the 
"Third Wave" and "Megatrends 11 reflects the pervasive recognition of 
these needs within the larger society. 

Before reviewing selectively the recent literature on education 
futuring in the college setting it is useful to consult briefly some 
foundational underpinnings of American futurism expressed in Alvin 
Toffler f s Future Shnr»k (1970): 



Eveny society iace>s not merely a succession oi pKobabLt 
ftituJUS, but an away 04 possible iutuies, and a conflict 
ovex pu^tfiabiz ftituHU. The management 04 Chang e Is the 
ebi<r*£ to convert ceMain possibles into pKobables, In 
pursuit ui agJuud~on pnjt^vvahJUu. VeteAmining the pJiobablz 
calU fan, a science o\ iutuiism. VeUneating the. possible 
caJUU ioK an ant 04 iutuiltm. V twining the pxefrAablz calls 
40 k a p outlet 04 ^utuKlsm. 

CoJipoiationS must not icmain the only agencies with 
access to such services. Local govehnment$ schools, 
voluntary associations and otkeju also need to examine theix 
potential iuttvuu Imaginatively. One way to help them do so 
would be to establish In each community "imaginatic centers* 
devoted to technically assisted bwUn-stoKming. These would 
be place* whejve people noted 40K creative imagination, 
Kathtx than technical expertise* ane brought together to 
examine pnxsent cAlszs t to anticipate iutuit exists, and to 
speculate fately, even playfully about possible. iutuKes. 
(?. 460) 

• • • In any such efaoAt, th+ overwhelming moronity 04 
ideal put ioKwaKd will* 04 course* be absuKd* &unny, ok 
technically impossible* Vet the essence 04 CJuatlvity Is a 
willingness to play the iooU to toy with the absuKd$ only 
latejt submitting the stKcam oi ideal to haKSh CKitical 
judgment. The application 04 the. imagination to the iutuKt 
thus *t quite* an environment in which it 16 safr to ejtf* in 
which novel juxtapositions <r£ ideas can be freely expnesstd 
be^o/u being vUticalLy slated. We need sanctuaries ion. 
social imagination. (Pp* 463-464) 



The bibliographic portion of this essay identifies selected 
references that have become available within the past half-aecade 
and briefly examines their usefulness for community college renewal* 
It is stipulated here, however, that no exhaustive review of the 
literature on futuring in a college setting is claimed as a pre- 
requisite to examining selected resources. 

As has been stated previously, one assumption of the present 
essay is that community colleges are particularly well positioned by 
mission and character to assist their constituent populations to 
anticipate effectively future trends. The "well-futured" college i3 
conceptualized as having a fully designed and implemented program of 
futures-oriented educational services enabling that college^ staff, 
students, and the general public to anticipate effectively future 
trends and choose alternative futures. College futures programming 
is necessarily dynamic, developmental and holistic in perspective »nd 
scope. It is likely that most colleges could attain well-futured 
levels of implementation by the turn of the century, or sooner. 
Fundamentally, a morphological analysis as shown in Figure 2 serves 
to illustrate a dynamic relationship between the main-stream 
components and developmental stages leading to a "well-futured" 
college. 



Flgura 2. 

Developmentel flow of the Well-Futured College 



College Developmentel Stege. 
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Staff Development 
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Development 
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Roundteble 
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•Future Studies Courses 
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•Life Csreer Planning System 
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Report 
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• Experimentel Futuristic 
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• Appoint Prof eeslonal 
Futuriata ft Raaeerch Steff 

• Planned College Futurea 
System (Continuing Cycle) 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Components noted in Figure 2 are illustrative of how a college 
may evolve as a "well-futured" institution* The components are not 
considered fixed* They are used simply to convey the impression of 
some dynamic flow or movement toward more pervasive futures 
techniques and institutional commitment to selective adaptations of 
futuristic practices in the college setting* Many colleges are 
believed to be currently functioning at the initial, or "futuring" 
stage* Few, if any, institutions are presently believed to have 
evolved to the "well-futured" status. Probably less than ten percent 
of the nations 9 community colleges have plans n the drawing board, 
although the level of awareness and institutional symptoms of the 
need for well-futured colleges are accelerating* Most colleges are 
in the initial stage without a clear plan to evolve much further* 
The various techniques and methodologies of futurism such as 
environmental scanning, trends extrapolation, forecasting, cross- 
impact analysis, and scenario development are well described in the 
literature* 

One simple model for identifying literature on the well-futured 
college is available by adopting the Staff, Program and Organiza- 
tional Development (SPOD) plan. Combining these three foci into an 
integrated whole represents an appropriate initial standard for 
fundamental classification. Until very recently the most prominent 
books describing and prescribing college-based futuring practices 
have not been devoted to the complete "SPOD" spectrum. A large 
number of books have centered on the "Organizational Development" 
field with detailed prescriptions describing strategic planning and 
futures research methodologies adapted to the college context. The 
New Directions For Institutional Research series includes Norman P. 
Uhl f s 1 ;sing Research For Strategic Planning" (March 1983) and 
Morrison, Renfro and Bocher's "Applying Methods and Techniques of 
Futures Research" {September 1983/. The two, taken together, are 
representative of current theory and practical attempts to bring 
futures research procedures into play as a major means of enhancing 
institutional planning systems for colleges. They are essential 
references for both beginning and experienced practitioners of 
college futuring. 

College program development, including curriculum and student 
development components, is under-represented in books on educational 
futuring. Student development services is supported by Frederick R. 
Brodzinski (Ed.) Utilising Futures i P pgeerch fiQ7fl) f a volume in the 
New Directions Fnr Student Service series. This excellent volume 
also includes a bonus chapter on futuring as a tool for staff 
development. 

The broad field of curriculum futures development is sparse on 
college program development and teaching references for undergraduate 
future studies. Many of the better books were produced during the 
late 1970s. The classic curriculum references are: Harold G. Shane's 
Ihfi Educational Significance of the Future ( 1973) and Educating For 
A New Millenium (1981). These paperbacks are published by the Phi 
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Delta Kappa Educational Foundation at Bloomington, Indiana. However, 
both devote limited attention to post-secondary education. The 
community college world is still without a book-length reference 
aimed exclusively at educational futuring, futures-oriented 
curriculum development, and future studies instruction in the two 
year college. 

Despite these limitations, there are several references from the 
educational futurist literature that serve to fill the void. These 
include Draper I* Kaufman's mid-70s classic on Teaching The Future 
(1976»ETC Publications, PaL.i Springs, California); a publication of 
the World Future Society: Fdnnntion and ♦ vutur^ fioan), edited by 
Lane Jennings and Sally Cornish} and, Kaufman's more recent Futurism 
and Future Studies (1980) published by the National Education 
Association. A National Council For The Social Studies publication: 
failures- Unlimited! Teaching Ahmit Woririg t 0 come ( 1Q7Q ), edited by 
Robert M. Fitch and Cordell M. Svengalis of the University of Iowa, 
complements a selected collection for assisting college instructional 
programs to become futures-oriented. These four books are a quality 
collection of staff development aids that can provide foundations for 
the well-futured college's instructional plans and practices, 
including course units and techniques for instructors. 

During 1984 the appearance of a collection of readings produced 
for community college practitioners significantly overcame much of 
the futures reference lag confronting the two-year colleges. A 
project of NCSPODte Future Trends Commission led to the excellent 
paperback edited by Richard J. Brass entitled Community Colleges, The 
Future, nnri SPOT) is now available from New Forums Press, Inc. of 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. The range of topics and authors (15 in all) 
make this volume an indispensable contribution to the literature. 
The work should serve as a basis for staff development and 
institutional renewal in the community college. Neal A. Norris' 
chapter on "The Community College as a Future-Or Jented Community 
Learning System" is a provocative starting place for community 
college futuring perspectives. 

The foregoing review has been limited to selected books believed 
to provide support for developing a well-futured college. Generally, 
the journal articles and "fugitive" literature suffer from the 
limitations of institutional parochialism and the exaggerations of 
the "brag article" set. In spite of this acknowledged bias, three 
recent articles are of significance: Ringle and Savikas' 
"Administrative Leadership: Planning and Time Perspective," in the 
Journal of Higher Education (1983) offers c rare summary of empirical 
studies on the influence of the college leader's time devoted to 
institutional futures. A recent issue of The Futurist (August, 1984) 
includes an excellent article on career projection systems in David 
Borchard's "New Choices: Career Planning in a Changing World}" a 
typology for lifestyle futures is described in Arnold Mitchell's 
article "Nine American Lifestyles: Values and Societal Changes}" and, 
a special section consisting of five articles on creativity. 
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Finally, an additional bibliography published in the ASCD's 
special issus> "Preparing for the Future," in Educational Leadership 
(September, 1983) is Don Glines 1 "Resources on the Future." This 
article provides a generous sampling of available resources for 
futures-minded educational leaders. The World Future Society and its 
publications add measurably to the stock of resources and services 
available. Their bi-monthly journal, The Futurist , i s an 
indispensable guide to the professional futures community and its 
concerns. 

One speculation is in order regarding the optimistic prospect 
that community colleges could become creative Community Futures 
Centers for the 21st century. It is likely that many of the two-year 
community colleges reaching "well-futured" maturity will need to 
become full-service baccalaureate institutions by the turn cf *he 
century! Furthermore, vlie requirements of local economic development 
programs, depending upon access to advanced college programs and 
services, can be expected to stimulate the emergence of the 21 st 
century community college as a lifelong learning institution which 
goes well beyond the two-year limitations of its 20th century 
origins. 

Plausible combinations of conventional and innovative college 
programming and delivery systems spawned during the twilight years of 
our present century suggest a rich variety of community college 
futures scenarios awaiting developmental leadership. Well-futured 
community colleges will tend to fulfill their expectations as they 
become bold in conception and in deed. 

This essay has provided a conceptualization of the institutional 
potential of American undergraduate colleges, especially community 
colleges, as a means of providing creative preparedness for 
anticipating and choosing among alternative personal and societal 
futures into the 21st century. A balanced time perspective which 
includes the future is believed to offer a more useful model for 
college direction and renewal than the present and past. A 
futuristic perspective, when consensual, could commit the colleges to 
a new emphasis upon applied futuring processes that pervade and 
enliven the institution and its community constituencies. 

A continum indicating that many colleges are already operating, 
however inadvertently, with a futures-oriented spectrum would place 
most institutions somewhere within the initial "futuring" stage. 
Institutional progress toward the potential intermediate "futured" 
and advanced "well-futured" stages is advocated as a promising 
approach to institutional renewal while expanding the college service 
mission beyond the timid limitations of 20th century past-present 
expediency. Finally, it is speculated that the "well-futured" 
community colleges of the late 20tn century will enter the 21st 
century renewed and therefore capable of operating as creative 
Community Futures Centers forming a national educational resource 
network that is sorely needed as American education reaches for 
tomorrow - today. 
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This article appeared in the July 1985 issue of the Southern 
Association of Commu nity and Junior Colleges Occasional Paper, George 
Vaughn, Editor* It is re-printed with permission of the author and 
editor* 
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RESEARCH IN THE FIELD 
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A COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTS OF SUP ERLEARNING TECHNIQUES 
ON THE LEARNING OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



A Study Conducted by Pueblo Community College in Cooperation with the 
International Education Management Corporation, P. Anthony Zeiss, 
President, Pueblo Community College, Pueblo, CO bi«04 

This study used techniques from the book Superlearning by Ostrander 
and Schroeder to determine possible effects on vocabulary retention 
rates of Saudi Arabian students studying English as a second 
language* Two groups of seven students each attended classes daily 
for three weeks* The treatment group, Group I, was trained in 
relaxation skills prior to the beginning of the study and consciously 
applied the techniques for the duration of the project. During the 
second week, they listened to classical music during classes, and in 
the third week, they were exposed by the teacher to special rhmythic 
phrasing* The control group received only the standard course of 
instruction* Student achievement was measured by the results of a 
vocabulary test given weekly* A T-test for independent groups with 
twelve degrees of fieedom was performed with the means of two groups 
for the pre-test and each of the three weekly tests* An analysis of 
the data revealed no significant group differences on the first three 
tests* Group I, however, did achieve a significantly greater 
post-test mean score than did Group II* The difference, however, was 
slight and it should be noted that a ceiling effect was realized 
where all seven students in the treatment group achieved scores of 
100 out of a total possible ocore of 100* The authors concluded that 
it was unlikely that the superleerning techniques were he sole cause 
of the significance and recommended that further research be 
conducted in this area* 




HUMANITIE- AND LIBERAL ARTS: A COMPARISON 



Florence B* Brawer, Center for the Study of Community Colleges, 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior College, 8118 Math-Science Building, 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 



What are the experiences and aspirations of people teaching the 
humanities and other liberal arts courses in community colleges 
nationwide? This paper addresses the question by comparing two 
cohorts on instructors who responded to an extensive survey 
administered in Spring 1983* The nationwide sample of 1870 included 
1467 instructors teaching courses only in the humanities and 403 
instructors teaching humanities and other liberal arts courses* 
Among the findings: (l) using organizational affiliation as a 
measure, the humanities group was more professionally oriented than 
the smaller liberal arts sample; (2) the humanities group was more 
likely to have obtained grants and to have engaged in developmental 
activities pertaining to their teaching) (3) though 30* of 
respondents thought that more media or instructional materials would 
make their course better, results showed a less than enthusiastic use 
of available assistance; and (4) overall, both groups indicated 
satisfaction with their educational careers* A number of groups 
profiles are provided that may help administrators and faculty 
members to make informed decisions and to understand some of the 
issues surrounding the role of academic instructors today in 
community colleges nationwide* 



The author of the following three articles is Boris Blai, 
Fallen Oak, Middleton Road, Gradyville, PA 19039 

EXPECTANCY TABLES; A COUNSELING DEVICE FOR ACADEMIC 
PERFORMANCE PREDICTION 

This paper describes an academic expectancy table developed for use 
at Harcum Junior College in Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. The table 
compares orientation test scores and subsequent grades earned in a 
particular class, in this case, an Introduction to Education course* 
The author provides step-by-step instructions for constructing such 
tables and recommends that they be routinely used to facilitate 
important career and educational decisions* 



PREDICTING JOB SATISFACTION 



Psychological needs of individuals are compared to established 
needs/satisfaction patterns identified with different kinds of 
occupations* A questionnaire was devised to measure strength 
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differences between groups and administered to 472 federal government 
workers employed in 29 different kinds of jobs. Results are 
presented and categorized by five occupational types* Data-based 
occupational profiles of psychological needs could provide great 
assistance to community and junior college students seeking realistic 
career choices* 



WHICH TECHNIQUE IS BETTER? 



An adaptation of the median test is presented as a non-complex method 
for determining the reliability of measure group comparisons* 
Included is a ten-step diagram and the tables needed to determine 
statistically significant differences between groups* 



PROM THE ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE 

FEASIBILITY STUDY FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A HUMAN 
SERVICES PROGRAM 

Marlene Eisen and John A. Lucas 



A study was conducted at William Rainey Harper College (WRHC) to 
determine the feasibilty of establishing a new human services program 
at the college by assessing the employment opportunities for 
graduates of the proposed program and the educational needs of 
persons already employed in the human services field* In 1981, 
questionnaires were mailed to 113 local community service 
organizations, including youth service, residential care, and family 
service organizations* A year later, 25 of the non-responding 
organizations were sent a shorter survey. Study findings, based on 
27 responses to the 1981 survey and 14 responses to the 1982 survey, 
5 letters of support, and a meeting with respresentatives from 8 
human service agencies, included the following: (1) employment 
demands and the educational needs of persons currently employed in 
the field could support an enrollment of 18 full-time and 58 
part-time students per semester In the proposed program; (2) 
opportunities for observation and internship sites were offered by 16 
organizations which could provide up to 40 internships per semester; 
(3) 15 of the responding organizations were interested iu a 
continuing professional development program for their staff members; 
and (4) respondents expressed an interest in becoming involved in the 
process of curriculum development* The bulk of the report consists 
of data tables detailing results* The questionnaire is appended* 
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An ERIC Report 

EVALUATING COLLEGE ASSESSMENT AND PLACEMENT PROGRAMS 



Jim Palmer 



As mandatory assessment and placement of entering students become 
more common, many researchers are examining the efficacy of the 
procedures and instruments used to identify students with skill 
deficiences. The following citations and abstracts represent a 
selection of the latest ERIC documents that detail the methodology 
and findings of such research efforts* Full copies of the documents 
can be obtained on microfiche at over 650 libraries across the 
country or ordered (for the cost of reproduction and mailing) from 
the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) in Alexandria, 
Virginia. For an EDRS order form and/or a list of the libraries 
in your state that have ERIC microfiche collections, please 
contact the ERIC Clearinghouse foi Junior Colleges, 8118 Math- 
Sciences Building, UCLA, Los Angeles, California 90024. 



BoggS, GJU The Effect of Basi e Skills Assessment on Student 
Achievement end Persistence fit Butte College! A Research Report, 
Oroville, CA: Butte College, 1984. 23 pp. (ED 244 686). 



A study was conducted at Butte College to determine the 
effectiveness of the college f s assessment and placement program* 
Between January 1981 and summer 1982, the Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
and a writing sample were used in placement; while after summer 1982, 
the Stanford Task Tests of English and Reading Abilities were used* 
The primary file of data collected for the study contained 
information on all 3,497 students who had taken freshman composition 
(Eng 210) between winter 1979 and fall 1983, while the secondary file 
contained information on all 191 developmental English (Eng 102) 
classes taught from fall 1975 through summer 1983. Statistical 
analyses of variance revealed: (1) student achievement had 
significantly increased since the college instituted its basic 
literacy skills assessment program in January 1981; (2) assessment by 
writing sample seemed to be particularly effective in increasing 
student achievement in freshman composition and least effective in 
increasing achievement in developmental writing; (3) the Stanford 
Task instruments seemed more effective in increasing achievement in 
developmental writing than in freshmen composition; (4) basic skills 
abilities, as measured by high school grade point averages (GrA f s), 
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of students entering the college before and after Assessment began 
were not significantly different; however, college GPA's increased 
signficantly under both assessment programs. 



Cordrey, L.J. Evaluation of the Sk lis Prerequisite System at 
Fullerton College (A Two Year FollowIIp). Fullerton, CA: 
Fullerton College, 1984. 99 pp. (ED 244 663). 



Beginning in 1978, Fullerton College implemented a mandatory 
assessment/placement program designed to assess student skills, 
ameliorate skill deficiencies through basic instruction, and place 
students in classes appropriate to their level of competency. A 
study was conducted to determine the impact, of the skills 
prerequisite system on the progress and performance of students. The 
study examined placement patterns, dropout rates, effects of 
remediation on subsequent grade point average (GPA) and academic 
persistence, differences attributable to age and sex, frequency of 
misplacement, and the relationship of reading levels and math 
scores. Two research samples were selected from the population of 
8,25C students tested in 1982-83 by means of a cluster samplings a 
group of 658 students tested in preparation for fall 1982 enrollment 
and a group of 419 students who successfully enrolled in specific 
remedial courses in reading, writing, and mathematics. Study 
findings included the following: (1) test scores showed that 85% of 
the students needed remediation in writing, 69% in reading, 48% in 
computation, and 67% in algebra; (2) students who did not enroll in 
remedial courses during their first semester rarely did so during 
their second; and (3) misplacement rates were 9.3% in writing, 6.2% 
in reading, 1% in computation, and 33.4% in algebra. The bulk of the 
study report consists of data tables detailing scores, grades, and 
other findings. 



Haase, MJi^ and Caff rey, P. The Impfiet of a fhordinfttod Assessment/ 
Advisement/Placement Process on Student S neeess and Ketention. 
Statistical Response to a Grant Proposal, Sacramento, CA: 
Sacramento City College, 1984* 27 pp. (ED 243 540). 



The assessment/advisement/placement process utilized at 
Sacremcnto City College (SCC) includes a waiver system designed to 
meet the needs of those students who have demonstrated proficiency by 
means other than the usual assessment process. In fall 1983, 506 
students were permitted to enroll in a verietv of classes on the 
basis of having taken a prerequisite course in high school, at SCC, 
at another Los Rios Community College District college, or at an 
oui-of -district college; having an American College Testing Program 
(ACT) score above 21; having a Scholastic Acnievement Test (SAT) 
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score above 500; having a Test of English as a Foreign Language Text 
(TOEFL) score above 375; or possessing a college degree. A study 
conducted to determine the academic success rates of these students 
revealedi (1) 38.1* of the students received an A, B, C, or credit 
grade in the course, while 9.3% received a D, F, or no credit grade; 
(2) success rates ranged from 44% to 66% based on the type of waiver 
received, with students who had high TOEFL scores having the highest 
level of success; and (3) students who availed themselves of the 
established assessment/advisement/placement process had success rates 
ranging from 51% to 77*. The study report includes tables indicating 
grades by course for all waiver students and by type of waiver. The 
research proposal is appended. 



Hartman, N.E. Maximizing the Effectiveness of Reading Tests in the 
Community College. St. Louis, MO: St< Louis Community College, 
1981. 55 pp. (ED 237 121). 



A study was conducted at St. Louis Community College to validate 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Test (NDRT), Form C, as an instrument for 
student placement, to empirically establish a cut-off score for a 
mandatory reading improvement program, and to provide more complete 
and meaningful feedback to students about their reading test 
results. The study sample was composed of day students with less 
than one semester's college credit and with work plus study load not 
exceeding 72 hours per week. The initial sample of 500 students 
tested was reduced to 186 as a result of the imposition of various 
controls. Results of a three-phase analysis of NDRT scores and 
course grades included the following: (l) the mean vocabulary, 
comprehension, and total NDRT scores of the sample fell into 31st, 
32nd, and 28th percentiles, respectively, according to national 
norms; (2) the mean grade of the sample, adjusted for withdrawals, 
was 2.130; (3) reading skill level accounted for almost one-third of 
academic achievement variance; (4) 14% of those who score above 49 on 
the NDRT passed, 28% who scored above 49 failed, and 29% who scored 
below 49 passed; and (5) with a 49 on the NDRT as a cutoff, 34% of 
the incoming students would qualify for reading improvement courses. 
A final phase of the study involved generating feedback data, 
including national and local percentiles and a predicted GPA (grade 
point average), for use in counseling and advisement. 



Hector, JJL Establishing Cutoff Scores for Placement in Community 
College pevelopmeptfll Courses . Morr istown, TN: Walters State 
Community College, 1984. 20 pp. (ED 246 934). 



To determine the effectiveness of placement test scores in 
predicting final course grades, students enrolled in selected 
college-level courses at Walters State Community College in Tennessee 
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were tested during winter 1983. At the end of the quarter, course 
grades were collected, and correlations between test scores and 
course grades were calculated. Cut-off scores were determined to 
minimize the number of false positives (i.e., predicting failure when 
success would have occurred) and misses (i.e., predicting success 
when failure would result). Concerns about the distribution of 
headcount in college-level and developmental courses were also 
considerations in setting cut-off scores. In order to increase 
student and faculty acceptance of the use of test scores for 
placement purposes, a revised screening procedure was implemented for 
new student orientation and fall registration in 1983. A three-level 
system of cut-off scores was developed. Students below the STOP 
level were advised that they had little chance of success in courses 
related to the skills measured by the test; students with scores in 
the CAUTION level were advised to look at their high school 
performance and other factors before deciding on course selection; 
and students above the GO level seemed to have the > kills needed to 
succeed. The revised screening procedure significantly increased 
developmental enrollments, and an analysis of the performance of 
students at various levels validated the cutoff scores. Screening 
materials and study data are appended. 



Rasor, R. A., and Powell, T. Predicting English Writing- r.*n*n* 
Success With the Vnlr.flhn1flrv find TT snpe SnhtPst of thg DesorintivA 
Tests of Lfincuae-e Skills of thp CnllPgP Rn»r^ Sacramento", CA: 
American River College, 1984. 34 pp. (ED 243 535). 



Since fall 1983, each student intending to enroll in an English 
course at American river College (ARC) has been required to take a 
placement test consisting of the vocabulary and usage subtests of the 
Descriptive Tests of Language Skills of the College Board. A stciy 
was conducted to establish the predictive capacity of the test by 
correlating course grades with test results. Correlation values were 
determined only for grades A to D, as experience indicated that F 
grades were frequently undistinguishable from W (withdrawal) grades 
and neither grade was given primar'ly to low-ability students. Due 
to a lack of normative data for the test, it was not possible to 
compare ARC results with other norms. The study found no correlation 
between grades and test scores for three of four English courses. 
Based on study findings, the following recommendations were made: (1) 
locate or develop a criterion-based test using a writing sample to 
place students; (2) if this is not possible, eliminate the vocabulary 
test and include the sentence structure subtest; (3) establish 
reasonably common criteria for grading; (4) continue tl 2 policy of 
using placement test scores only for guidance purposes until validity 
has been established; and (5) have assessment test results and grades 
in a centralized computer. 
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Rounds, J.C Assessment. Placement, Competency! Four Successful 
Community College Programs. Marysville, CA: Yuba College, 1984. 
41 pp. (ED 241 080). 



Respondents to a 1982-83 survey of assessment practices in 
California's community colleges identified Sacramento City College 
(SCC), Fullerton College (FC), Sierra College (SC), and Victor Valley 
College (WC) as having the most effective assessment/placement 
programs in the state. Interviews conducted on-site with at least 
three staff members involved in program administration, operation, or 
design at each campus gathered information on program development and 
testing policies; registration and assessment procedures! reactions 
to the program from counselors, students, and faculty) components 
leading to statewide recognition} and future directions. The 
interviews revealed that, although there were many differences among 
the institutions and among their programs, there were a number of 
similarities, including the following; (l) all of the colleges 
assessed a high percentage of entering students; (2) all relied 
heavily upon the computer, using it to provide a Derscriptive 
printout for students within hours of assessment; (3) all but VCC 
required specific scores for entering English and language arts 
courses) (4) all but SC used a standardized assessment instrument? 
(5) administrative leadership and faculty involvement were important 
in all colleges; and (6) all schools but SC perated a testing office 
with opportunity for ongoing assessment. The study report includes 
profiles of each schools assessment program, summary findings, and 
appendices showing innovations. 
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Guidelines for Research Articles 



The editorial board Of The Community All ege Journal for 
Research and Planning request readers to submit manuscripts 
of research studies that relate to the broad range of 
research and planning tcpics. 

The editors offer the following suggestions to potential 
contributors: 

Style 

1. Follow the APA Style Guide. 

2. Provide appropriate charts and illustrations. 

3. Use a clear direct writing style. 

4. Use current research material. 

5. Include bibliographic references f if appropriate. 
Types of Articles 

.!• Application or discussion of research and planning 
methodologies. 

2. Articles on interest to planners f researchers and policy 
makers. 

3. Creative approaches to research and planning problems. 

4. Point-Counter Point approaches* 

5. Issue Oriented articles. 

6. Application of research and/or planning tools. 

7. Trends and controversies in planning and/or research. 

8. state of the art applications. 

The editorial board will review all manuscripts and recommend 
to the Editor acceptance/ revision or rejection. 
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